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UR subscribers will find, probably without surprise, that ‘ Music & 
Letters ’ has sadly come down in the world. They will understand, 
we hope, that the fault is the world’s, which was the first to 

deteriorate. One of the consequences of its lapses, not the most tragic 
but grievous as a menace to culture, is that paper may no longer be used 
in unlimited quantities for the publication of books and _ periodicals. 
However, the embarrassment is only temporary ; nor will the damage 
to music, to letters and to other important things which can be upheld 
only with the aid of literary endeavour be permanent, so long as we all 
do the best we can to maintain our contributions to the nation’s 


artistic and intellectual welfare. 


‘Music & Letters’ is now, like so much else, severely rationed, but as 
long as publishing is possible at all without too grievous a deterioration, 
it shall continue to do its work to the limit of the official paper allowance. 
We promise to do our utmost and ask our friends, if they will, to remain 
loyal to us during the present struggles. Our issues are reduced in size, 
though not as much as the thinner paper appears to show, but until the 
end of this year we are making typographical changes only in the reviews, 
not in the articles, so that a complete volume may still present some 


appearance of uniformity. 


After that, if the paper shortage still continues in 1943, we propose 
to use a smaller type throughout and shall thus, unless the situation 
becomes worse, be able to increase the number of contributions quite 
appreciably. Meanwhile articles already accepted and set up must, of 
course, be published, although some of them are rather long and will 
make the next two issues look even more meagre in quantity. Whatever 
happens, though, quality shall be maintained, so long as we are able 
to continue at all. The existence of ‘ Music & Letters’ will in the near 
future depend largely on the authorities, but also to a great extent on 
the kind forbearance and goodwill of our readers. 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN (1842—1900) 
By Ian PARROTT 


Many different opinions »f Arthur Sullivan persist a hundred 
years after his birth, one of the most prevalent being that he was 
two distinct men : a respectable church organist and a disreputable 
light opera composer. I hope to stress in this article that, if he is 
judged, as every composer should be, by his best works of every 
type, he is neither of these things. It is not thought strange that 
Mozart wrote both church music and comic operas, nor does the 
fact that Wagner wrote hack songs and unintentionally bad music 
detract in the least from the excellence of ‘ Tristan’. The difficulty 
experienced by many is that Sullivan often wrote both good and 
bad in the same work. This has been characteristic of many spon- 
taneous composers. Such composers work as the spirit moves them 
and as enthusiasm and inspiration drive them. There is no critical 
“looking back”, no modification and excision afterwards. Con- 
sequently the spontaneous composer frequently exhibits shocking 
lapses into cheap and banal writing. In a collection of Grieg’s 
songs, for instance, there is often one which spoils the set. The 
last one of Op. 60 is a disappointment, as is also the last of Op. 70, 
* Poet’s Mind’. However, in this latter song, a rather shallow one, 
are found these words, defiantly set: ‘I care not nor ask I what 
you think of me; that which I wrote, it shall stand” (trans. 
M. Clark). 

Perhaps it sounds too one-sided to blame the writer of the 
words for a composer’s lapses (Stravinsky deliberately chooses 
feeble words so that one’s mind shall be concentrated on the music), 
yet I shall justify Sullivan’s vulgarities in ‘The Pirates of Penzance’ 
in this way in a few moments. There is still, however, a tendency 
to regard Sullivan at his best as slight, words or no words. And 
this is perhaps due to a disability to see his greatest works (i.e. the 
comic operas from ‘ Patience’ to ‘ The Gondoliers ’) in a true light 
as original works. A tune like “ The flowers that bloom in the 
spring, trala”’ in ‘ The Mikado’ has become so popular and even 
hackneyed that it is almost impossible to cast aside associations and 
regard it purely as the particularly happy and characteristic melody 
that it is. Being a melodist, Sullivan was frequently content to use 
quite conventional harmony—yet with extraordinary harmonic 
changes on occasion. One striking point is that, unlike his Victorian 
contemporaries, he was never completely in the toils of Mendelssohn. 
In fact this lack of influence is remarkable when one considers the 
atmosphere in which he worked. It is true that Sullivan felt his 
obligation to write oratorios like the rest, but he was continually 
breaking ties in his intensive study of all types of music and in his 
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travels abroad. He was essentially the most broad-minded musician 
in perhaps the most narrow and unoriginal school of thought in 
musical history. It is a feature of almost all music of the Victorian 
era, and indeed of the nineteenth century generally, that the 
melodies are built up on the harmony. Sullivan’s melodies, how- 
ever, have the same strength as those of earlier times, folk-song, 
the Elizabethans and Mozart, in that they will stand alone. This 
is the fundamental difference between the average Mendelssohn 
‘ Song without Words ’ and the average solo from the comic operas. 
Whereas the air “I know not what this love may be” in 
‘ Patience’ (with its refrain “ for I am blithe and I am gay”) is 
really alive, far too many of the ‘ Songs without Words’ are com- 
pletely lacking in “ song” as well as in words. True, the influence 
of the Mendelssohn period comes out occasionally, as in “ Ah 
leave me not to pine” in ‘ The Pirates of Penzance’, though the 
delightful Elizabethan rhythm in this song is a distinguishing 
feature. 

Before we consider Sullivan’s melodies in particular, it would 
be well to classify melodies in general. That a tune should be 
readily hummable by musician and layman alike is no criterion of 
its worth. The melodies in Holst’s ‘ Savitri’ are not those which 
could be easily memorized at a first hearing, but they are hummed 
unconsciously after repeated hearings. There are two considera- 
tions to make in judging a tune: the value from the musical point 
of view and the popularity (i.e. the appeal to the man who cannot 
read music). These two things are quite separate. There are 
(1) good popular, (2) bad popular, (3) good unpopular and (4) 
bad unpopular melodies, which may be represented respectively by 
(1) ‘ Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf’, (2) ‘ The Lost Chord’, 
(3) the opening of Warlock’s ‘ The Curlew’ and (4) the fugue subject 
of Reger’s ‘ Variations on a theme by Mozart’, Op. 132. The 
goodness or badness depends on technical considerations which are 
generally summed up by the word “ shape”. In the first example, 
for instance, the interval of the seventh adds strength. The popu- 
larity of any tune can be gauged quite simply by Sir Percy Buck’s 
rule that you will find either repeated notes or repeated phrases. 
These obviously give the untrained ear something to catch on to. 
In the first example it is repeated phrases, in the second repeated 
notes which provide the clue to popularity—the converse being the 
case in the other two. 

* The Lost Chord ’ is bad because, to make up for the reiterated 
notes in the melody, there is no vital rhythm (as in the slow move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony) or harmony (as in 
Debussy’s ‘ Des pas sur la neige’) and very little dramatic justifica- 
tion (as is frequently but not always the case in much Italian opera). 
One must admire Sullivan, nevertheless, for having produced such a 
bad and yet at the same time such an immensely popular song. 
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I have just said that Sullivan was a melodist. Even if he were 
undistinguished in other respects his vast heritage of tunes would 
be real evidence of a vital creative force. But this vitality shows 
itself continually in his works, in his orchestration, harmony, 
rhythm and in his outstanding command of musical form as well 
as in the numerous unexpected features which often occur in an 
otherwise uninspired composition. One of his earliest works, the 
“Trish ” Symphony, written when he was twenty-two, contains 
several unusual Italian terms. The rhythmic combination, in the 
first movement, of eight semiquavers against three triplet crotchets 
points to the somewhat Brahmsian ending to the first scene of 
* The Golden Legend’. Two works of the next few years deserve 
special mention for the development of his harmony and other 
points. ‘Cox and Box’ is particularly attractive because of the 
subtle satire and burlesque in the music. In this work Sullivan 
pillories the conventional Italian and French opera of the day with 
great skill and relish. There is also a definite Mozartian flavour 
about much of the work and some quite “ advanced” harmony, 
which is extremely effective in the mock-suicide scene. The song 
‘“‘ Hush-a-bye, bacon ’’, by the way, is to be found adapted as a 
perfectly serious and quite charming detached song, ‘ Birds in the 
Night’ (words by L. H. Lewin). ‘ The Prodigal Son’ contains a 
slight and superficial imitation of Schubert in parts, which is very 
natural ; but a far more interesting fact cuts through the general 
complacency of the background quite startlingly. This is an 
affinity with his contemporaries, the Russian “ Five ’—something 
most unusual so soon in the English oratorio-world. It first appears 
at the end of the chorus “‘ Let us eat and drink ”’, with great vigour 
in the orchestra. The choral writing throughout this chorus is 
particularly weak, though there is a Polovtsian shriek on a bare 
fifth at the end which brings it to a fine climax. It must be remem- 
bered that there could hardly be any influence at this period of 
Bizet, who had not yet made any reputation. Then a harmonic 
progression, which was common property amongst the Russians, is 
used with great dramatic feeling to the words “ Father, I have 
sinned against Heaven and before thee”. It occurs four times 
altogether in the oratorio and is quite remarkable in its very 
uneven context. 

The unevenness of Sullivan’s writing is disconcerting to friends 
and foes alike. In Ursula’s solo, “‘ Virgin who lovest the poor ”’, in 
the fifth scene of ‘ The Golden Legend ’, for example, one does not 
expect, after the conventional and somewhat Mendelssohnian 
opening, the impassioned harmony of the more personal middle 
section, “‘ O-bring me to her ” 

“ Steadiness of artistic purpose ”, says Dr. Ernest Walker, “‘ was 
never one of his endowments”. Although this remark is made by 
one who is violently prejudiced against the composer, it is true ; 
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and it is also true of Beethoven and other great composers. Sullivan 
wrote as he felt ; either he was inspired or he was not. That is 
what makes the even artistic level of some composers seem such a 
suspicious indication that their work is constructed, manufactured, 
brain-spun. 

Sullivan’s orchestration is almost always exhilarating because he 
wrote more naturally for the orchestra than for voices. When 
writing purely choral music he seemed to become more a normal 
Victorian. The score of the ‘ Overture di Ballo’ (1870), which 
owes something to Rossini, contains two bass tubas, one ad lib. 
This may have been due to the interest in brass gained from his 
father, who was a bandmaster. However, he was combining all 
his assimilated experience two years later in the ‘ Festival Te 
Deum’. With boyish and characteristic “‘ lack of taste” this work 
ends with a choral and orchestral fugue which is combined with a 
canto fermo on ‘OQ God our Help’ and with a complete military 
band playing a typically vulgar march at the same time. On top 
of this astonishing surrealist conglomeration a vigorous phrase for 
** Amen” is added, which is borrowed from an earlier chorus, 
**The noble army of martyrs” (one of the finest things in the 
work)—and all this to be performed in the Crystal Palace ! 

To return to the comic operas, the wonderful parodies have a 
devastating effect on one’s study of all types of music of the period, 
both sacred and secular. When one has heard Captain Corcoran 
greeting his crew good morning, or Jane complaining of her van- 
ished beauties (at the beginning of the second act of ‘ Patience’), 
one finds many a passage in an oratorio of earlier years (or even 
later) appear to be not merely ludicrovs but blasphemous. Yet it 
was far from Sir Julius Benedict’s mind—to take (or make) an 
example—that there should be frivolity in the music where, in 
‘St. Peter’, the angel exhorts the imprisoned apostle to “‘ Gird up thy 
loins, arise, arise’, &c. allegro con fuoco. This is, however, far less 
disconcerting than Gounod’s setting of the sacred words of ‘ Naz- 
areth’’ to waltz-rhythm. Whereas Mendelssohn’s song “I am a 
roamer’”’ is just vapid, showing what a patter song can be with 
only the superficial vitality of Donizetti and without Sullivan’s 
sparkle, Gounod’s song is unpleasant by its voluptuous irreverence, 
Without religious words, however, his waltz-songs can show a 
pleasantly self-centred joy of life. It was these and Italian equiva- 
lents, with their “‘ farm-yard effects ’’ and other operacrobatics, as 
Dunhill tells us, that Sullivan satirized so perfectly in the famous 
waltz-song in ‘ The Pirates "which, as he adds, are taken seriously 
by innumerable sopranos, to the immense advantage of the parody. 

Francois Cellier, in his reminiscences of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
is apparently taken in by the part-song “I hear the soft note” in 
* Patience’. This item, by the way, could well be omitted as it 


(2) Thomas Dunhill, ‘ Sullivan’s Comic Operas’ (Arnold, London, 1928). 
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seriously hampers the action of the opera (so also could the applause 
which often drowns the succeeding beautiful passage for oboe, 
horn and strings). Dr. Dunhill finds the vulgarity of the policeman’s 
music in ‘ The Pirates’ discomforting, but then if one policeman 
on the stage demands the methods of the music-hall or the circus, 
what of a whole chorus of them! Sullivan may have been “ har- 
assed” by the presence of the policemen (so unlike any of the 
other choruses that Gilbert provided), but he gave them the most 
vulgar and suitable music that was possible, and what could Gilbert 
or anyone else wish for ? 

Sullivan grew out of his cheap (non-parody) waltzes after ‘ The 
Sorcerer’ (1877) and out of military-band cornet tunes after the 
overture to ‘ Patience’ (1881) (yet orchestras have persisted for 
years in playing selections from the later operas with the vocal line 
sentimentalized on the cornet). These were comparatively early 
works, and much of the vulgarity was due to a youthful inability to 
combine comedy with good music, which had been Offenbach’s 
weakness from 1853 (‘ Pepito’) onwards. Offenbach preserved what 
his admirers would call a healthy vulgarity up to the end—even 
in ‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann ’, produced posthumously in 1881 (the 
year after ‘ The Pirates’) in Paris, a work which was of a con- 
siderably higher standard than his earlier opéras-bouffes. Sullivan 
was very different in that he could write genuinely great music, 
without being ashamed of being cheerful and “light” at the 
same time. 

From 1882 to 1889 Sullivan produced his maturest works. For 
a study of the comic operas of this period the reader is referred to 
Dr. Dunhill’s excellent book, mentioned above. It is interesting 
to note that the 5-4 time employed to represent the bustling rabble 
in ‘ The Yeoman of the Guard ’ precedes Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic ’ 
Symphony by five years. 

For those who are used to the comparatively small theatre 
orchestra to which Sullivan limited himself in the comic operas, 
the lavish scale of the instrumentation in ‘ The Golden Legend ’ 
(1886) may come as a surprise. Bass clarinet, cor anglais and bells 
are used with a real feeling for colour. There is also no doubt that 
in the command of harmony this work is much in advance of its 
contemporaries. Mention has already been made of Ursula’s solo 
in Scene V, and the closing section of Scene I contains much fine 
work both in the harmony and in the subtle rhythmic variations. 
The flute and cor anglais writing in Scene II is particularly notable 
and there is a beautiful Elgarian close to this scene which reminds 
one of the “ Church” motive in ‘ The Apostles’ and ‘ The King- 
dom’ (appearing first in the Prologue to the former at “ For as 
the earth bringeth forth”). The duet for Prince Henry and Elsie 
in Scene VI contains many lovely and striking passages of a deep 
romantic nature. 
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There is no doubt that Sullivan was thinking of the stage when 
he wrote this work. The dramatic climax to Scene IV, “ Unbar 
the door ’’, almost asks for visual representation and there are, in 
fact, stage directions dotted about the oratorio at many points. 
I look for the day when a stage performance of this work is given, 
which will bring out its excellence. 

Much has been said about the comic operas of this period, but 
little of ‘ The Golden Legend’. Again I feel that this is due to a 
general unwillingness to break down the old belief that Sullivan 
was a sort of Jekyll and Hyde. When it was produced Stanford, 
being unable to reconcile the comic operas with his preconceived 
ideas of artistic perfection, claimed it as a masterpiece almost 
solely because it was on a serious subject. The next generation of 
critics has swung the pendulum so far the other way that it boosts 
the comic operas and shelves ‘ The Golden Legend’. Dr. H. C. 
Colles, in ‘The Oxford History of Music,’ instead of mentioning 
any major points, merely quotes the bald recitative of Lucifer at 
the opening of the work, which he compares with a more fussy 
extract from Parry’s ‘ Prometheus.’ It is time people began to see 
Sullivan in a truer historical light. 

The “ bald recitative”’ of Lucifer gives one a certain insight 
into Sullivan’s attitude towards recitatives in general. The recitativo 
secco was considered by him quite unsuited to English speech and 
tradition. In his editing of Mozart’s operas he prints the unaccom- 
panied recitatives as spoken dialogue, with the music as supple- 
ments at the end of each work. It will thus be seen that, as his 
normal choice was either to parody or to relapse into speech, sung 
recitative as such is almost non-existent in ‘ The Golden Legend ’. 
He certainly did not consider that Lucifer’s harangues required 
more than a certain theatrical “‘ business ” in support and was not 
prepared to overload the section in question with elaborate music, 
which, besides being unjustified, would not have formed the 
requisite foil to the music to come. Sullivan wrote always for the 
ear of a critical audience and not for the eyes and fingers of the 
subsequent score-reader. The form of this work is admirably 
balanced throughout in all respects, and there can be little doubt 
that it contains some of the composer’s finest and most character- 
istic writing, which is worthy of some unprejudiced study. 

There are certain characteristics in Sullivan’s writing which 
stand out. The way in which he makes the leading note drop to 
the dominant before resolving is a hall-mark, whether done boister- 
ously in the first chorus of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ or whimsically in 
“To a garden full of posies” in ‘ Ruddigore’. An unusual 
characteristic is the use, in the major key, of the major seventh at 
one pitch and the minor seventh when an octave higher, over a 
pedal point (dominant or tonic), as in the cantata of 1871, ‘On 
Shore and Sea ’ (chorus of Moslem triumph), or in the longest verses 
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of “ I have a song to sing, O” in ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard’. 
Another example of this fascinating trait is in the dance in Act I of 
* The Rose of Persia ’ (1899). 

One thing which distinguishes even the gayest of his tunes is 
that they do not all modulate weakly to the dominant, but as often 
as not float off to the mediant or submediant and return as easily 
as they went: ¢.g. the love-duet at the beginning of * Iolanthe’. 
Sudden transitions and modulations in a coda with a quick return 
to the original key are a frequent and often startling feature of his 
work. At the end of the introduction to Act IV of ‘The Tempest ’, 
written when the composer was only twenty, there is a terrific 
penultimate outburst on the trombones in an extreme key, quite in 
the manner of Richard Strauss. Much the same thing happens in 
the sudden change from D major to Eb minor in the closing bars 
of the overture to ‘Henry VIII’, where additional effect is 
obtained by the telescoping of the sedate second subject into a 
bustling finish. Changing the character of a tune was a simple 
process for Sullivan. In the overture to ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ’ 
there is a delightful legato version of Jack Point’s patter-song 
“Oh ! a private buffoon ”. 

For faultless modulation, brilliant orchestration (the vocal score 
does not show this), together with the utmost vivacity, ‘‘ Three 
little maids from school ”’ in ‘ The Mikado’ is outstanding. Only 
by a study of the full score can the subtleties of orchestration in 
this opera be fully appreciated, the counter-subjects on the bassoon, 
the elaborations of the vocal line on the strings and particularly the 
very restrained use of the brass and percussion instruments. The 
heavy brass is not used from the entrance of Koko onwards until 
the trio before the finale of Act I. The setting in this trio of Koko’s 
** My brain it teems ”’ makes one feel that Sullivan was already on 
the job of editing the Bach B minor Mass for the Leeds Festival of 
1886, which unlike most Victorian editions of the classics was 
another piece of restrained work, in which the master’s clashes 
were allowed to stand without being tampered with. Sullivan was 
not at all influenced by the convention of the time that all discords 
must be considered indecent. If T. W. Bourne, a typical Victorian 
editor, deemed bare fourths in Handel’s ‘ Nisi Dominus’ to be 
offending crudities, what would he have felt about the setting of 
“‘der saure Weg wird mir zu schwer” in Bach’s ‘Komm, Jesu, 
komm’? The modulation to C minor of one choir, whilst the 
other holds on to a chord of Ep major would most certainly have 
been zu schwer for him. I mention all this because one must always 
have before one the insipid background of the Victorian musical 
world in which Sullivan worked, a world that took the line of 
purest consonance as that of least resistance. 


‘® There is a copy in the British Museum and another in the library of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 
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There are many places in his writing where the melodic line 
clashes delightfully with the accompaniment in a manner not 
unlike that of Bach, though naturally in a slighter way. There is 
nothing to match the brilliance of the soprano aria “ Schafe 
kénnen ” in Bach’s cantata ‘ Was mir behagt’, where the discords 
pile on to each other in thrilling sequence, but there is a certain 
delightful abandonment in the way in which two parts will work 
towards a goal, disregarding rules of consonance on the way. 
Almost every one of the comic operas contains an example of this. 
In the first act of ‘ Patience ’, the fitting of the men’s ‘* Now is this 
not ridiculous’ to the female chorus “‘ In a doleful train ’’ might 
at first sight bring a blush to to the cheek of any musician who 
thought he knew something about counterpoint, but it would 
certainly not have that effect at first hearing. The sound carries 
complete conviction and would not, in fact, be so exhilarating if 
a laboured text-book consonance had been aimed at. 

As is well known, both Grove and Sullivan showed a great deal 
of interest in the music of Schubert, and naturally enough much of 
the best in Schubert was absorbed into Sullivan’s writing. In an 
apparently simple and strophic song he will frequently branch off 
in the third or subsequent verse into some fine variation, returning 
by some delightful roundabout way to the opening. 

In ‘ The Daily Telegraph’ of April 23rd 1938 J. A. Westrup 
points out a remarkable similarity in the song “* A many years ago ”’ 
for Mrs. Cripps in ‘ H.M.S. Pinafore’ and the scene near the end 
of ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’, where Papageno sings farewell to the world : 
‘** Nun wohlan, es bleibt dabei”. This Mr. Westrup explains as 
Sullivan’s reacting to a “‘ melancholy ” situation along certain well- 
established lines. Though this in itself does not imply any 
** influence’, there is a definite Mozartian flavour about the 
delicacy and detail of Sullivan’s scoring. 

Despite Sullivan’s intense enthusiasm for all sorts of music, 
however, there was never the slightest fear of his individuality 
suffering. ‘ Ruddigore’ may owe something to ‘ Der Freischiitz’, 
and no doubt Sullivan heard Dvofak’s ‘The Spectre’s Bride’, 
which was written for Birmingham in 1885, but with all its macabre 
effects ‘ Ruddigore ’ is consistently a product of the composer’s own 
versatile genius. 

One of Sullivan’s maturest comic operas is ‘ The Gondoliers ’, 
which achieves far more than mere local colour. It is full of a 
joyous Italian atmosphere in some of the most sparkling music 
which is in no way a plagiarism of any existing models. Even the 
tongue-in-the-cheek satire of earlier days has by this time become 
mellowed like old wine. In the opening of the first act, the chorus, 
** Buon giorno, signorine ! ’”’ and the duet “* We’re called gondolieri ” 
are both superb examples of the way in which Sullivan could paint 
the spirit and background of the opera with characteristic Italian 
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inflexions and idioms in the melodic line and rhythm. Compare 
the first of these examples to “ In quelle trine morbide ” in Act IT 
of Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut’, to which it bears a striking resem- 
blance. The interesting point to note here is that “ Manon Lescaut ” 
was not written until four years after ‘ The Gondoliers ’. 

In ‘ The English Ayre’ Peter Warlock describes Robert Jones 
as an Elizabethan composer whose “ light ” music was better than 
the “ serious’ work with which he struggled to impress people. 
At the same time, like Sullivan, Jones knew he was not “ big 
enough to be flattered or envied ’’, as he put it. Lewis Carroll and 
Hans Anderson also were men who had to write “ serious work ” 
to justify their position and prevent themselves from being dismissed 
as creators of mere frivolities. In the course of this article I have 
striven to show that the best of the “ serious ” works in Sullivan’s 
case were much more than mere “ justifications ”. Perhaps careful 
research will find something of value in the “serious” work of 
Anderson, Carroll and Jones, as there undoubtedly is in Sullivan’s. 
For those who fret over his lapses, I quote in conclusion Shake- 
speare’s 

They say best men are moulded out of faults, 


And, for the most become much more the better, 
For being a little bad. 


ERIK SATIE AND THE “PROBLEM” OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 


By W. H. MELLERs 


A tightrope walker and a dancer are the two creatures combined in any 
artist who moves me. Every new work is a tightrope stretched above an 
everlasting track. . . . To-day, you can see how very cautiously artists like 
Stravinsky and Satie have to cross the wire that is to be their only way. 

GEORGEs AUuRIC. 
I 


PROBABLY no other figure in modern music has been subjected to 
such persistently ignorant denigration as Erik Satie. Fear of 
responding to something which is genuinely new or disturbing to 
their complacency has led people with only the most superficial 
acquaintance with his work to dismiss Satie as an incompetent 
blagueur, an eccentric who wrote odd sentences over his music, 
whose compositions can be ignored with cheerful irresponsibility or at 
most dismissed with some such epithet as “thin”. Actually, I 
would maintain that Satie shares at least one characteristic with 
the very great geniuses of history—absolute emotional honesty and 
integrity and purity of response—and the obvious difference in 
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stature, the fact that he is a “ minor” and not a “ major” com- 
poser, is explained by this very honesty, by his being, with a con- 
sistency as rare as it is remarkable, “of his age”. The reasons 
why Satie stressed purity of melodic contour, scrupulous veracity 
of means in opposition to the impressionistic flux, the reasons why 
the texture of his music is so apparently “thin” and attentuated, 
are precisely the secret of his peculiar interest and importance. 

For “supreme art”, wrote W. B. Yeats, “is a traditional 
statement of certain heroic and religious truths, passed on from 
age to age, modified by individual genius, but never abandoned. 
The revolt of individualism came because the tradition had become 
degraded, or rather a spurious copy had been accepted in its stead ”’. 
Considered as a symbolical expression (in ritual) of the fulness of 
life here and now, religion, whatever else it may be, has thus a 
very important connection with art, and we hazard that in a 
civilization in which there is nothing kingly and passionate and 
prophetical there is not likely to be anything superb or passionate in 
art either. Satie’s music has an almost documentary interest in that 
it is completely unreligious and almost completely unsentimental. 
** Je suis venu au monde trés jeune dans un temps trés vieux ”, he 
said, and if he is childlike it is because he has the sort of innocence 
that matters for an artist, not because he is infantile. It is his 
peculiar achievement that, at a time when the dominant char- 
acteristic of the artist’s sensibility is isolation, he accepted the spiritual 
aridity to which “ cette terre si terrestre et si terreuse ’’ obliged him, 
even though he knew that acceptance meant in the end a kind of 
death ; that he steadfastly refused to falsify or distort his response 
to the slightest degree in an age in which the temptations to 
emotional insincerity are perhaps greater than ever before. For 
this reason I believe that no contemporary music has more to tell 
us about the position and predicament of the composer in the 
modern world than that of this slight and apparently unimportant 
composer ; for this reason I believe that it is worth while examining 
the evolution of his musical idiom in some considerable detail. 


II 


In approaching Satie’s technique it is useful to consider first the 
parallel case of the cubist painters. Ostensibly the cubists wished 
to impose a “ fresh” order on the objects of the visible universe, 
but to reintegrate a world it is necessary that it should first have 
become disintegrated, and it is of this disintegration that their 
painting is ultimately an affirmation. Yeats once said that it is 
doubtful if true Unity of Being can be achieved without a Unity 
of Culture in class and people, and while it is possible that an 
individual, anti-traditional formal unity—tending to the conditions of 
geometry—may be given to the disintegrating facets of the material 
world, it is obvious that such a reintegration is not likely to be 
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richly rewarding as a “ way of life”. However this may be, what 
Satie accomplishes in terms of musical technique is comparable 
with the achievement of the cubists in terms of visual symbols. He 
takes the traditional modal and diatonic materials of European 
music, splinters them up and reintegrates them with a personal 
vision fresher than that of a world which seemed to him to have 
had its day. This reintegration grows increasingly rich and subtle 
as his art matures ; but Satie is not, like (for instance) Markevitch, 
a subversive composer. His musical edifice is built of traditional 
and stable bricks, though they are placed in eccentric com- 
binations and at odd angles. ‘“‘ Reconstruction ’’ meant for Satie 
an effort to be honest : he would find no panacea in a revolutionary 
** new tonal system ’’, nor in any spiritual Utopia. 

Of the early works those associated with the mysticism of the 
Rose-Croix school of painters are the least successful, though we can 
see that their extreme tenuity has nothing mystical about it, but is a 
necessary step in Satie’s creative evolution. Technically, they link 
up with plainsong and organum—the disintegrating process is to 
start with the fundamentals—not in any antiquarian spirit but rather 
because Satie saw in the impersonality, the aloofness, the remoteness 
from all subjective dramatic stress of this music qualities which 
might, with appropriate modifications, approximate to his own 
uniquely lonely mode of utterance. These modifications take the 
form of the introduction of sophisticated harmonies in apparently 
inappropriate, primitive contexts and of a poignant queerness which 
the sequences of immobile chords, not untraditional in themselves, 
acquire through being juxtaposed with a “ personal ”’ logic, but 
without any of the recognized harmonic relationships. From his 
earliest days we can therefore observe that curious impression of a 
lack of harmonic perspective which Constant Lambert has acutely 
commented on ; for this reason the ‘ Messe des Pauvres’, perhaps 
the best of these early pieces, produces in a sensitive performance 
a sense of loneliness and helplessness which is paradoxically violent 
for a technique so ostensibly flaccid. That the flaccidity is not due 
to “‘ technical incompetence” should be demonstrated by mere 
willingness to listen, not to mention the contrapuntal economy of 
the later compositions. 

On the whole, however, the Rose-Croix works are not a success ; 
much more interesting are the early dance pieces—works which 
establish the formal principles Satie is to follow throughout his 
career. In the ‘Sarabandes’ the sophisticated harmonies of 
sevenths and ninths are similar to those in the Rose-Croix musics, 
and they have achieved a certain fortuitous notoriety because they 
may have “anticipated Debussy’’. But here the immobile chords are 
subservient to a restricted, but extremely subtle and delicate, 
sense of melodic line. In the ‘Gymnopédies’ and ‘ Gnossiennes ’ 
the “cubist” reintegration is transferred from harmony to line, 
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while the harmonies themselves become the more telling for being 
simple. This line, if perhaps it still owes a little to plainsong (of 
all musical idioms the most remote from the lush climate of French 
music in the eighteen-nineties), is Satie’s unique creation, the 
expression of a loneliness of spirit that is completely without personal 
indulgence. The poise, the impersonality, is achieved partly by the 
cool sensitivity and exquisitely “ vocal” contour of the phrase 
itself—in the ‘ Gymnopédies ’ mainly Aeolian, in the ‘ Gnossiennes ’ 
Lydian and quasi-oriental ; partly by the statuesque symmetry 
with which the phrases are built up. There is no development of 
“themes ”’, but a complex structure is created by continually 
placing lyrical phrases, sometimes of very disparate emotional 
intensities, in fresh relationships the one with the other, and by 
modifying the character of the phrases themselves through shifting 
the elliptical harmonic patterns that underlie them. The harmonic 
unexpectedness has here melodic logic because it is used as a 
flexible pivot for, and frequently alters the emotional significance of, 
the balancing phrase (cf. in particular the first and third ‘ Gnos- 
siennes ’). 

Although the idiom appears so fragmentary, nothing could be 
more highly organized ; one cannot alter a note without destroying 
the symmetry. The poised balance of the melodic periods, the 
carefully placed harmonic obliquity, the lucidity, as opposed to 
the impressionist haze, of the tender lyrical phrases, the queerness 
of personally related diatonic concords—all these give to the music 
a quality of sunless transparent chastity which, although “ abstract ”’ 
and apparently tranquil, is acutely poignant and profoundly un- 
happy. Here, in the words of Jean Cocteau, is “no noxious 
emanation, no stirring of the pool” : it is the quintessential music 
of spiritual solitude. Perhaps the finest of the works of this period 
is the ‘ Danses de travers’, the second of the two sets of significantly 
titled ‘ Piéces froides’ for piano; music which, in the static 
impersonal calm of its leveily wavering phrases, incessantly under- 
going strange transmutations of harmonic context, its infinitely 
lonely and lugubrious lyricism, seems to me among the most 
disturbingly beautiful pages of modern music. Satie’s music grew 
more concentrated as it became more contrapuntal ; but we have 
here the essence of his personal vision. 


Ill 
Fe ne crois pas que d’aller au café, ou en tout autre endroit de ce genre, 
soit mauvais en soi: javoue y avoir beaucoup travaillé. . . . Cependant, 


pour faire montre de morale, et pour avoir lair respectable, je dis : Jeunes 
gens, n’allez pas au café ; écoutez la voix grave d’un homme qui y a beaucoup 
été—mais qui ne le regrette pas, le monstre ! 

Errk SATiE. 
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The second of the first set of ‘ Piéces froides ’, the ‘ Airs a faire 
fuir’, brings us to a discussion of the nature and importance of 
Satie’s humour. The humour of this delicately gay piece is partly 
the bon-enfant atmosphere of the traditional French nursery song and 
partly the naive, simple well-being of the Parisian musical-comedy 
tune of the late nineteenth century, and it reminds us of the typically 
French element in Satie’s art which derives from the popular 
Parisian culture that produced Chabrier and that serves to com- 
plement the lonely “ impersonality” I have tried to describe. 
Thus the humour in Satie’s music would seem to be merely a trait 
which any genuine artist must possess—the exploitation of the 
possibilities inherent in his environment. The influence of the 
period Satie spent in 1903 directing the orchestra at a café-concert 
is conspicuous in much of the music he wrote subsequently, and on 
the strength of the salty and tersely orchestrated *‘ La Belle Excen- 
trique ’ alone he would take his place with Chabrier as a composer 
expressive of the innate esprit of the French temperament, quite 
apart from the deeper significance of this work and of his music 
as a whole. 

His Parisianism is more peculiar than that of Chabrier because 
he is more sophisticated in the sense that with him we are more 
conscious of the critical ironic intellect. To say this is not to sug- 
gest that Chabrier is in any pejorative sense a naif. But the perky 
vivacity of the second ‘ Air Aa faire fuir’ is belied by a lucidly 
unsentimental scorn of cliché in the harmony; and while the 
direction allegretto (genre Gounod) at the head of that charming song, 
* Le Chapelier ’, is in a sense an indication of homage, the ironic 
intention is none the less sufficiently strong to make it clear that 
Satie recognized that the hearty bonhomie of a Chabrier or the 
unequivocal sentiment of a Gounod could not be for him. He 
admired their simpleheartedness, but retrospectively and critically, 
so that the genial French aspect of his art is in no way incompatible 
with the solitary objective classicism of the early dances. The two 
aspects are complementary, and it is noteworthy that those singular 
juxtapositions of lyrical figures and those apparently irrelevant 
harmonies which are the secret of his austerity are also the means 
whereby so dispassionately ironic a tang is given to the succulence 
of his music-hall melodies. There is no feeling of incongruity in 
passing from the second to the third ‘ Air a faire fuir’ ; and the out- 
of-perspective harmonies of the delightful ‘Jack in the Box’, 
although more concentrated and of greater linear agility, are 
directly comparable with those of the very early Rose-Croix ‘ Pré- 
ludes ’. 

In the * Morceaux en forme de poire’ and the ‘ Quatre Petites 
Mélodies ’ (to choose one early and one late work) the two modes 
are seen to be indistinguishable: here Parisian joviality and 
indolent melancholy are woven into a music of incomparable poise, 
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at once civilized in its suave syncopations and primitively solitary 
in its chastity of line. And we see that the two aspects of Satie are 
related in him as a man just as they are related in his art. His 
delight in what he called “ rudes saloperies” was a part of his 
hostility to the world as he saw it. Of * Jack in the Box’ he said : 
“Cette pantalonnade me console un peu et sera ma grimace aux 
méchants hommes peuplant notre monde a remark which was, 
I think, more than ironic. 


IV 


Between 1900 and 1908, roughly speaking, Satie’s music com- 
bines the robust geniality of the Parisian café-concert melody with 
the delicate purity of the sensibility “‘ réduit a l’isolement” in a 
technique which is, as in the early works, though tonally flexible, 
largely homophonic. From 1908—16 he created a series of works in 
which the two modes form a new unity in an economy of technical 
resource based on the counterpoint of the Schola Cantorum: a 
reduction to essentials of traditional modalism and diatonicism, so 
that the music, as well as being a personal re-creation, marks in its 
very technical tenuousness and spiritual climate the end of the 
great French classical tradition from Pérotin to Fauré—a grave yet 
quasi-humorous post obitum. Melodically the phrases are very brief 
but beautifully pliant, implying an ironic detachment in their 
poise and in the very regularity of the rhythmic periods in which 
they are grouped. The harmonic texture-—-which by the time of 
the ‘ Piéces froides’ (1897) had already banished the earlier chro- 
maticisms—is henceforth composed mainly of diatonic concords, 
the subtlety consisting in the original contexts in which the chords 
appear, whether as defined by the most stringently supple part- 
writing or as unresolved appoggiaturas, or even in polytonal com- 
binations. On the comparatively rare occasions when a more 
complex discord is introduced it occurs at a particular point in the 
musical argument which re-creates it, gives it a luminous precision 
that, as part of the stock harmonic vocabulary, it had long lost— 
I am thinking for instance of such things as the tritones and minor 
ninths at the end of ‘ Sur un vaisseau ’, the flowing tritone figure 
in the middle of ‘Sur une lanterne’ (both from ‘ Descriptions 
automatiques ’) or the relatively juicy passage at the end of * Celle 
qui parle trop’. And the argument is always conducted in the 
most scrupulously musical terms: the ironic textual commentary 
that Satie supplies to all the 1912-16 series of piano pieces is a 
** protective” irony that arises from the music, not the other way 
round. The limpid grace of ‘ Sur un vaisseau’, the suave phrases 
and harmonic ambiguity of ‘ Danse maigre’, the mincing phrases 
of the miser in ‘ Vieux sequins et vieilles cuirasses’, the vigorous 
toccata of * Sévére réprimande’ (suggestive of the counterpoint of 
the early French keyboard composers), the desolate two-part 
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invention of ‘ Seul a la maison’ (wavering in tonality but clear 

and ordered in its melodic periods)—all these exist as music q 
‘in its bare bones ’’, nor in the delightful ‘ Espafiafia ’ is there the 
slightest hint of espagnolerie, the music remaining purely French, 
purely Satie. But of all these compositions the most consummate 
is the ‘ Sports et divertissements ’, twenty tiny sketches with the 
authenticity of Japanese epigraphs, providing examples of almost 
every aspect of Satie’s mature art, from the ironic gaiety of ‘ Feu 
d’artifice ’ or ‘ Le Réveil de la mariée ’, to the silky sensual popular 
tang of ‘ Le Flirt’, to the moving simplicity of ‘ La Balangoire ’. 
The pellucid ‘ La Péche ’ also illustrates Satie’s exquisitely musical 
use of polytonality. 

Through all these works the subtlety increasingly depends on 
the pattern that is made out of lyrical fragments, rigid rhythms, 
harmonies that are in themselves transparently simple. The ease 
of the writing within the narrow restrictions of the material 
employed in each piece—two or three contrasted phrases, a clearly 
defined rhythm, a couple of surprisingly related harmonies—is a 
triumph of technical dexterity. And this extreme economy of 
means, this technical veracity, is merely the outward symbol of an 
inner simplicity of spirit, as is testified, perhaps, by Satie’s increas- 
ing preoccupation, through this period and subsequently, with 
childhood. Satie’s preoccupation has nothing in common with that i 
habitual refuge of the exacerbated artist, the regression to childhood 
experience ; rather he saw in childhood an ideal of emotional 
sincerity which he looked for in vain in the adult world around him. 

In the preface to ‘ Parade’ Georges Auric writes: “il se soumet . 
trés humblement a la réalité qui étouffe le chant du rossignol sous j 
le roulement des tramways”, and Mr. Lambert rightly protests 
against this imbuing of Satie’s music with “a vein of mechanical } 
romanticism ”’ by pointing out that Satie was “too objective in 
his standpoint to side with either the nightingales or the tramcars. 
If while riding on a tramcar a nightingale had flown on to the same 
seat, he would not have seen in it a symbolization of two opposed 
worlds and indulged in either philosophy or regrets. He would 
just have accepted it as a simple occurrence”. This expresses. 
exactly the nature of Satie’s childlikeness, and in terms of musical 
technique his juxtapositions of apparently irreconcilable phrases 
and harmonies are to it a direct parallel. Like a child he is com- 
pletely unromantic and unsentimental ; his naivety is the measure 
of the impartiality of his vision. Other composers have written 
music about and for children, but Satie, in his ‘ Ludions’ to the 
poems of Léon-Paul Fargue, has the child’s own singlemindedness i 
of attitude. I think it would be difficult to imagine a more perfect 
collaboration than that of Satie and Fargue. Both have the same 
delicate whimsicality without a trace of sentimentality ; but the : 
tender shapeliness of Satie’s melodies, the simple lucidity of his 
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harmonies, were beyond the scope of Fargue’s verse. Satie’s music 
to the ‘ Ludions’ and the ‘ Trois Mélodies’ remains crystalline and 
innocent while Fargue’s poems are, though charming in their 
ostensible naivety, tired with sophistication. 


One of the oddest of all Satie’s works is the ‘ Trois Poémes 
d’amour ’, for which he wrote both words and music. The verses 
are a piquantly ironic personal interpretation of the lyric of the 
café-concert. The symmetrical melodies, both of the voice and of 
the linearly devised piano part, use only the simplest and smoothest 
progressions, with a prevalence of conjunct motion, and the har- 
mony employs mainly diatonic concords; yet the triads and 
lyrical phrases are so surprisingly inter-related that the final 
impression is of almost sinister singularity, tender innocence and 
mocking irony being woven into a humorous-melancholy dismay. 
The sort of innocence that Satie manifests was not incompatible 
with the maturest irony, and it was also a condition of his (within 
the limits of his slight sensibility) indubitable moral strength. We 
remember the words his friend and colleague, Jean Cocteau, wrote 
of him : 

Ecceuré de flou, de fondu, de superflu, des garnitures, des passes- 

asses modernes, et souvent tenté par une technique dont il connait 

a moindre ressource, Satie se privait volontairement pour tailler 
en plein bois, demeurer simple, net, lumineux. 


V 


Of the works composed by Satie during the period of which I 
have given some account in the preceding section—roughly speak- 
ing the years of the Great War—the most important is the ballet 
‘Parade’ (1916). The cult of the ballet during the war years was 
to some extent an effort to escape the self, and much of its appeal 
lay in an impersonality similar to that which Flaubert describes 
when he talks of “losing himself” in his conception. The new 
ballet was a “ simplification of current life into something rich and 
strange’ ; as such it was the most lucid external expression of the 
esthetic ideals to which Satie and his collaborators—Cocteau, 
Picasso and Picabia—adhered. What Satie aimed at was not, of 
course, “ pure music”, if such a thing can be supposed to exist, 
but purity of emotional response. By shedding the “ human” 
element, by dealing with depersonalized puppets, Satie and his 
colleagues wanted to re-establish their contact with things, to 
respond to things as they are “in themselves”, not as they are 
seen through a too subjective or conventidnal or sentimental haze. 
They tried to lose their personalities in the things that make up the 
material of everyday life, and in so doing to render those things 
“rich and strange”. ‘ Parade’, the cubist manifesto, was con- 
sciously an effort to adapt the ballet to an end; its method 
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is explained by Cocteau himself in ‘Le Coq et l’Arlequin’ : 


Nos bonhommes ressemblérent vite aux insectes dont le film 
dénonce les habitudes féroces. J.eur danse était un accident 
organisé, des faux pas qui se prolongent et s’alternent avec une 
discipline de fugue. La géne pour se mouvoir sous ces charpentes, 
loin d’appauvrir le chorégraphe, l’obligeait 4 rompre avec d’anciennes 
formules, 4 chercher son inspiration, non dans ce qui bouge, mais 
dans ce autour de quoi on bouge, dans ce qui remue selon les 
rhythmes de notre marche. 


In Satie’s score the parts for typewriter, clappers, siren, spinning- 
top, tumblers, metal tubes, revolver, empty bottles and so on may 
have been ideologically naive and were never, it is true, used in 
performance. But they were more than the product of a dismally 
unfunny dadaism : a word at the right moment, they were literally 
** noises” which, like Picasso’s “‘ objets”, are to be transformed 
into “something rich and strange”. Satie himself modestly 
remarked : “ J’ai composé un fond a certains bruits que Cocteau 
juge indispensables pour préciser l’atmosphére de ces personnages ”’ 
It was a perfectly serious undertaking to which Satie devoted 
himself with characteristic scrupulousness and concentration. 

As one would expect from the nature of the premisses, Satie’s 
music to ‘ Parade’ is the most “ cubist” of all his compositions. 
Here the re-created “‘ order” is so symmetrical that each single 
movement, and the sequence of movements that make up the 
whole, is built on a mirror structure that gives the work its remote 
and objective self-sufficiency ; yet here, within this balanced 
translucency, are the most eccentric alliances, the most surprising 
contrasts of emotional temper expressed in phrase and rhythm— 
the strange tonal ellipsis and bouncing ambiguous rhythm of the 
managers’ theme, the tender insouctance of la petite fille américaine, 
the icy glitter of the acrobats. The verve of the music-hall lies 
easily beside the terse counterpoint of chorale and fugue ; supple 
lyrical phrases are accompanied by mechanical ostinatos of the 
utmost barepess and simplicity, and by syncopated rhythms of a 
mathematical monotony. Throughout, the music is exquisitely 
wrought and self-contained, yet always intent on providing a éapis 
résonnant to the steps of the dancers. The orchestration is sparse 
and clear-cut, outlining without colouristic trimming the delicate 
linear structure. ‘ Parade’ is still one of the most important and 
contemporary of all the Diaghilev ballets, in a documentary sense 
at least more important than Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrushka’. In 
* Petrushka’ the puppets are brought to life; the essence of 
* Parade ’ is that the puppets are puppets. 

The ballet ‘ Mercure’ (1924) does not belong chronologically 
to this period, but may conveniently be discussed here in so far as 
it relates—like the ‘ Ludions’ of the same year—to this phase of 
Satie’s work rather than to the compositions in the “ final ” manner. 
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Created in collaboration with Massin and Picasso, it is historically 
less significant than ‘ Parade’, but still more brilliant and charming. 
Satie has described the aim of the ballet thus : 

Ce sont simplement des personnages forains et la musique, 
naturellement, est une musique de foire. Je crois que la musique 
traduira exactement ce que nous avons voulu exprimer. J’ai voulu 
qu’elle ne fat pas harmonie de music-hall, mais bien composée des 
rhythmes trés particuliers aux trétaux. 


The score provides some of the most triumphant examples of 
Satie’s urbanely distinguished, linear orchestration—the delicate, 
detached calm of ‘ La Nuit ’, with its sinister clarinets, the bouncing 
tuba of the robust ‘ Signes du Zodiaque ’, the racy sensual tang of 
the trumpet tune in the snappy ‘ Polka des lettres’, the purity and 
bareness, without nuance, of the tiny four-part chorale of the ‘ Bain 
des Graces’. Melodically the music is of superb elegance and 
allure; and Mr. Lambert has demonstrated how the pictorial 
effect of chaos, in the movement of that name, is conveyed by 
rigorously musical means when Satie combines the suave ‘ Nouvelle 
Danse’ with the ‘ Polka des lettres ’. 

In considering Satie’s ballets it is interesting to remember that 
at various points in his career he toyed with the idea of experimenting 
in opera—a highly stylized and impersonal art closely related to 
that of ballet. The idea of composing an opera on a libretto from 
* Pelléas et Mélisande’ was originally his, and it was he who, 
having himself abandoned the project, suggested it to Debussy. 
The subject must have been deeply significant to Satie, and he 
would probably have made a considerable masterpiece of it, if one 
very different from Debussy’s. When he died in 1925 he had 
retired to his retreat at Arcueil to write a three-act opera on a 
libretto (by Cocteau and Raymond Radiguet) from Saint-Pierre’s 
* Paul et Virginie ’. 


VI 


Quand j’étais jéune, on me disait: “‘ Vous verrez quand vous aurez 
cinquante ans.” Fai cinquante ans : je n'ai rien vu. 
Erik SATIE. 


I have now to discuss ‘ Socrate’ and ‘ Relache ’, in which works 
is manifested the last of Satie’s always logical changements de peau. 
The difference between the early “impersonal” pieces and the 
mature works of the period of the ballets may be described by saying 
that whereas irony is latent in the “ detachment” of the early 
pieces, in the mature works irony has become explicit in the incisive 
contrasts of phrase, the surprising twists given by a fluid counter- 
point to the most luminous diatonicism, without the detachment 
being lessened. Now in ‘ Socrate’ there is the old concern for 
“‘ pattern’, but not for the bizarre reconciliation ; there is again 
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no explicit irony. In this work Satie has had the moral courage to 
present, without the protection of any irony, the “ negation ” of his 
life which is the result of the isolation he had, as a young man, 
expressed with such authenticity in the piano dances. Thus 
*Socrate’, which is usually supposed, with a certain amount of 
truth, to be so completely abstract a work, is really a more personal 
document than any other single work of Satie’s, and it is a document 
which cannot but be of interest to any sensitive and intelligent 
person of the contemporary world. It is certainly true that a very 
large number of composers and artists of accepted consequence 
have looked upon Satie’s music as one of the most significant 
achievements of our age and have seen in ‘ Socrate’ a quality of 
solitariness which is peculiarly terrifying. On the programme for 
the first performance Satie had printed the words: ‘ Ceux qui 
ne comprendront pas sont priés, par moi, d’observer une attitude 
toute de soumission, toute d’inferiorité.”’ Few took this as anything 
more than a waggish joke, and the titterers tittered as the composer 
had expected. If there is any excuse for them it can only be that 
*Socrate’ is a work of extreme and peculiar difficulty. 

Perhaps the most convenient approach is by way of the piano 
* Nocturnes’ which Satie wrote in 1919, and in which the manner 
of ‘ Socrate’ is affirmed. In these extremely beautiful pieces we 
seem to find once again a direct statement of the “ isolation ” 
which was embodied in the very first dances, with this difference : 
in the perfect lucidity of the linear writing a lifetime of experience 
seems to have intervened. “ J’ai cinquante ans : je n’ai rien vu” 
Perhaps this is in a sense a confession of bankruptcy, but only a 
man of remarkable intelligence and spiritual honesty could admit 
it in his art as completely as does Satie. Nor is it true in any easy 
or flippant sense, for this music, despite its “* classic ” calm, is instinct 
with suffering. Formally we notice the typical chastely moulded 
melodic phrases, built mainly on the vocal intervals of fourth and 
fifth, with their curious air of timelessness, accompanied by a 
slowly flowing (12-8) perpetuum mobile of uncompromising 
austerity. Since the writing is genuinely linear the resulting har- 
mony is peculiarly hollow and irresolute, with a prevalence of 
fourths. The sculpturesque melodic phrases are combined together 
in a symmetrical pattern to form a long unearthly aria, which is 
repeated curiously ornamented. Then follows a broader, more 
polyphonic and diatonic section of a contemplative tranquillity, and 
the aria is finally repeated da capo. Although this music is so personal 
to Satie, it has a quality of oddly sinister inhumanity : it is extremely 
disturbing music with something of “ the unpleasantness of great 
art.” It is the expression of a spiritual loneliness so complete as to 
be almost without consolation ; unless perhaps there is a measure 
of relief, even of elevation, in the “ terrifying honesty” of the 
statement. 
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*Socrate’ presents the same modes of sensibility and the same 
technical methods. The choice of the great ironist of antiquity as a 
subject cannot have been a mere accident, but it must be empha- 
sized that there is nothing particularly “Greek” about the work 
except in so far as the sensibility of Satie resembled that of Socrates. 
Satie knew that in this composition, into which he put “ le meilleur 
de lui-méme ”’, he had written music unlike anything which has 
been before or since, though it is, of course, perfectly consistent 
with his own development. He approached his subject as “ un 
acte de piété, une réverie d’artiste, un humble hommage ”. Once 
again he makes no attempt to illustrate his text, and the dialogues 
of Plato and Satie’s music to them are the esthetic embodiment of 
complementary experiences. 

This drame symphonique is in three parts, the first two dialogues, 
the third a réctt narratif on the death of Socrates. The music is written 
in a curious development of the rondo form and pursues its course 
without any superficial connection with the text. The text is sung 
with each syllable equally accented, and the melodic lines have 
the same static, timeless, expressionless quality as those of the 
* Nocturnes’, with a still greater prevalence of conjunct motion, 
interspersed with periods in which the voice balances on the octave 
or fifth with an effect of the most luminous serenity. Usually the 
harmony is concordant and diatonic, but it has a strange inhuman 
shiftiness between major and minor: occasionally an isolated 
poignant seventh, or the disturbing entrance of modal tonalities, 
interrupts the level fluidity (for instance the beautiful modulation 
at the close of the whole work). By the monotonous repetition of 
melodic figures and of bare harmonies of fourths, fifths and sevenths, 
usually produced by fluid linear movement, we are reminded again 
of Satie’s insistence on contour in opposition to the impressionistic 
flutter, and of a passage in the preface to ‘ Socrate’: “ Ce dessin 
d’un trait précis et strict, c’est un peu comme si M. Ingres, a la 
demande de Victor Cousin, edt illustré ces passages des Dialogues 
de Platon ”’. 

The rhythms are gently insistent, strangely supple and expressive 
in their very consistency, like a quietly breathing pulse; the 
orchestration is superbly devised to outline luminously the trans- 
parently embroidered counterpoint. P. D. Templier has pointed 
out how the various instruments—there are very few—are usually 
reserved for an individual function: two-, three- or four-part 
counterpoint for the woodwind (flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon), 
scale passages for the string quartet, the harp sustaining the parallel 
triads, the drums marking the rhythm, the horn and trumpet 
providing “‘ curieuses pédales”. In the limpidly pastoral second 
movement the music seems to be dissolving as the voice floats 
with tender impersonality over the muffled ostinato of cor 
anglais, trumpet and cello. Henri Sauguet speaks of the section 
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describing the death of Socrates as “‘ émouvante jusqu’aux larmes ”, 
and the extraordinarily painful effect of this music is achieved 
while the economy becomes increasingly pronounced, the rhythms 
sparser and the notes fewer still, the technique yet more apparently 
tenuous. This simplicity is deceptive. We have evidence of the 
pains Satie took in moulding and remoulding each phrase, and the 
integrity of the result of these pains is testified by the fact that 
the music is utterly inimitable. ‘ Socrate’ is, I think, essentially 
negative music, but it is the probity of its negativeness which is the 
condition of its strength. I am not trying to suggest that it is a 
“ great ” work, for by its nature it could not be that ; what I do 
want to suggest is that it is an extreme'y interesting, important and 
contemporary work which, being expressive of a plight we must 
all to some extent share, is one which we cannot afford to ignore. 
It should remain a minor landmark in the history of music, for 
what Satie has done here with such perfect honesty cannot be done 
again. When the audience giggled at the first performance Satie’s 
only comment was “ Etrange, n’est-ce pas?”, but it was not 
really strange because people cannot throw off preconceived notions 
and emotional habits at a moment’s notice, and ‘ Socrate’ is a 
composition the beauty and solemnity of which can be appreciated 
only after long acquaintance. The music of the early dances may be 
described as the revelation of spiritual solitude through a pure 
musical intelligence ; the music of the period of ‘ Parade’ may 
be called the musical embodiment of the ironic contemplation 
of that isolation ; finally, in ‘ Socrate’ and the ‘ Nocturnes’, the 
irony has again disappeared, and this music may be described as 
the musical incarnation of the pathos and suffering inherent in the 
negation which that isolation implies. But this suffering, it must 
be understood, is completely impersonal and has no reference 
whatever to any particular private failure or disappointment which 
Satie may have experienced either at the time of composition or at 
any other time. 

It is for this reason that the “ loneliness’ of Satie’s music, 
particularly ‘ Socrate’, is so completely different from the lone- 
liness of the music of (say) Chopin or John Field. Their music 
expresses the loneliness of a particular personality in a particular 
environment, in every bar are present the white fragile fingers, the 
consumptive face, the background of rustling silk and shuttered 
drawing-rooms. The cool floating symmetry of Satie’s Music has 
no such background : it seems as though the music of ‘ Socrate’ 
is present always infinitely repeated, though only when we sit down 
at our instruments have we ears to hear it. The music has no 
human population : the balanced phrases unfold infinitely in an 
empty room of which the walls are built of parallel mirrors, There 
is nothing to indicate the passing of time ; it is a very tiny world, 
but it is self-reflected into infinity. Its lack of humanity marks, 
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of course, its narrow limitations, but it gives it, too, its unique 
value. There is no music like it because never before has the artist 
felt so apathetic—not antipathetic, which is a different matter— 
to humanity as to make such a strange achievement possible. Only 
a very remarkable personality could attain to the degree of imper- 
sonality which makes this music, not one man’s loneliness, but an 
aspect of the modern consciousness, transformed into sound. 


Vil 
Le rideau se léve sur un os. 
Erik SATIE. 


There is not much I wish to say about that very curious work, 
“Relache’; but I must mention it because it has bearing on 
the remaining aspect of Satie’s work with which I want to deal. 
‘ Relache, ballet instantanéiste ’, was created in collaboration with 
Picabia in 1924, shortly after ‘ Mercure’ ; but whereas the latter 
seems to be related to the earlier ballet ‘ Parade’, ‘ Relache ’ seems 
obviously related to the works in the “ final” style. Here the 
negation of the final style is combined surprisingly with authentic 
popular melodies of the music-hall, but this time without any 
explicit irony. This odd combination gives the work an artificial 
vitality with the desiccated regularity of a mechanical toy. Yet it 
is ‘hardly a playful or amusing toy, for the music has, in the rigid 
repetition of its rhythms, the sinewy gauntness of its part-writing, 
its uncompromising orchestration, an austerity which has become 
more grimly sinister than tender. 

It is, however, the mechanical nature of the music and the 
fact that the work contains an entr’acte cinématographique which gives 
it its importance in that we see here the final application of the 
extremely acute and logical theories Satie had always held about 
the proper function of occasional and incidental light music. 
Satie’s attitude to all types of “ popular’ music was a completely 
objective one and was thus consistent with his attitude to his art 
generally. In the charming ‘ Valses chantées’ and ‘ Intermezzi 
américains ’ that he wrote early in his career, at the café-concert, 
there is, it is true, a direct expression of simple and tender emotion, 
but even here it is the absence of extraneous sentimentality and the 
avoidance, despite the popular conventionality of structure and 
harmony, of the slightest suspicion of cliché which is most remark- 
able ; the pieces are honestly utilitarian, above all good waltzes 
and good foxtrots, without being bad art. In the deliberately 
ludicrous.‘ Musique d’ameublement’, and less obviously in the 
‘Cinq Grimaces pour le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté’ Satie composed 
music which is altogether functional, music that refuses to illustrate 
or express but merely provides a background. Such music has not, 
of course, any value in itself ; but the intelligence of the principle— 
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the concern for the cleanliness of the tools—matters particularly 
at a time when the emotional and intellectual vitality of the ‘ mass ” 
of the people is continually lowered through incessant submission to 
inferior art. 

But of Satie’s contributions to the contemporary problem of 
functional music the entr’acte cinématographique is by far the most 
important. Here the music throughout provides a background : it 
nowhere tries to give musical expression to the images of the screen, 
but rather serves to keep the listener in a state of ready response 
to those images without ever calling attention to itself. Melodically 
it does not depend on extended themes but on short flexible phrases 
repeated in more or less symmetrical patterns, usually over a 
mechanical percussion. Occasionally a broader tune with a popular 
tang reminiscent of the early waltzes is introduced, but it remains 
merely part of a dynamic scheme, quite without sentimental or 
pictorial associations. The whole effect depends not on the con- 
tinuous development of musical themes but on the building up of 
a structural mosaic or sound pattern, more or less underlining the 
pattern of visual images—a technique the elements of which were 
obviously implicit in music of Satie’s which has no functional 
significance. 

The writing of music for the silent film was conditioned by the 
fact that the musical accompaniment had to be continuous, so that 
any of the recognized musical forms was patently impracticable. 
Melodic themes were confined for the most part to very short 
episodes of the film, and because these episodes were constantly 
shifting, it was necessary that the music, while to some extent 
reflecting these changes, should proceed with a certain uniformity 
—without, that is, any very violent or jarring melodic or rhythmic 
alterations (unless of course for some special “ effect’): the 
music had to stress the inner dramatic continuity of the film, if 
there were any, and if there were not it served partially to disguise 
that deficiency. Satie’s technique starts from and transcends these 
premisses : since in ‘ Relache’ he collaborated with René Clair, 
he had an intelligent and artistic scenario to work from, and he 
created a model for the writing of film music which has not yet 
been superseded. 

With the establishment of the sound-film the problem is, of 
course, somewhat modified : since there is no longer any necessity 
for continuous musical accompaniment, it is more possible to write 
in variations of traditional musical forms (particularly the more 
primitive forms such as the rondo), and it is more possible to weave 
realistic sound-effects into an impersonal and stylized musical 
fabric. Yet the principles established by Satie still essentially hold 
good, and the most intelligent living composers of film music, such 
as Hanns Eisler, Aaron Copland, Jean Wiéner, or even at a lower 
musical level Chaplin’s music to ‘ Modern Times’, all betray his 
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influence. The building up of short linear motives into sound 
patterns is used by all these composers: there is no attempt at 
literal illustration, but a dramatic and visual situation is trans- 
lated into inherently musical terms, much as in ‘ Mercure’ Satie 
had discovered an essentially musical manner of presenting the 
dramatic idea of chaos. For instance, Copland’s music to the 
scene in ‘ Of Mice and Men’ in which the big simpleton, wantonly 
attacked, finally comes to his senses and crushes Curly’s fist is a 
directly parallel case, for the music which accompanies the wild 
onslaught consists of a series of explosive unrelated concords 
(peppered over the whole range of the orchestra) which, at the 
hand-crushing episode, amalgamate into one enormous grinding 
discord. In both the Satie and Copland examples the musical 
stylization arises from the dramatic effect and yet is entirely 
adequate to itself; the “function” and the “art” have become 
synonomous. 

What is more, Satie’s sparse, clear-cut orchestration (“ sans 
sauce ’’) and clean polyphony anticipate by twenty years the trans- 
parency of tone and outline that to-day the microphone demands. 
The orchestra of Satie, who was willy-nilly writing for the silent 
film, would be as adequate for the sound-film of the present as the 
carefully contrived stringless orchestra of Eisler in which trumpets, 
clarinets, trombones and saxophones (but not the suaver wood- 
winds such as oboes and flutes) weave the melodies over a rhythmic 
and harmonic base of piano and percussion. The nature of both 
Satie’s orchestral and vocal writing suggests that were he living 
to-day he might be able to evolve a new form of popular art in a 
cinematic version of the opéra bouffe. The chances that a cinematic 
form of grand opera—assuming it were wanted—could ever be 
evolved are negligible because the film invites too dangerous an 
intimacy with the characters. But the enormous vogue of the film 
cartoon intimates that there are possiblities for the cinema in an 
extremely stylized sort of comic opera in which the characters are 
treated as depersonalized puppets. To such a minor art-form Satie’s 
lucid and objective technique would be beautifully appropriate ; and 
his work includes a precedent, for (apart from such an obvious choice 
as the marionette opera ‘ Genevieve de Brabant’) his ‘ Le Piége 
de Méduse’ (1913) (Comédie en un acte de M. Erik Satie, avec 
musique du méme Monsieur) would, produced by such a typically 
French artist as René Clair, make a superb sound-film almost 
without adaptation. Musically it is one of the finest of Satie’s 
** popular” works, of delicious verve and gaiecty, and its clean, 
neat scoring—for clarinet, trumpet, trombone, violin, cello, double 
bass and percussion—would be perfectly suited to the microphone. 
If Satie’s “serious” music is psychologically a cul-de-sac, his 
functional music is fruitful with possibilities that remain to the 
present day unexplored. 
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Of all the perplexing problems bearing on the future of music, 
this problem of the “‘ functional ” is probably the most important, 
both for the continued existence of the composer himself and for 
the spiritual health of the people who comprise his audience—the 
two are really inseparable. That Satie should have been so pre- 
occupied with this problem is further testimony to his contem- 
poraneity : the probity of the negativeness of his “ serious ”’ music 
complements the probity of his “ popular” music’s fulfilment of a 
function ; utilitarian honesty is achieved only through and by 
means of an honesty of spirit which in a world without belief is 
hard to come by and perhaps a little chilling. It is this insistence 
on technical and spiritual probity which makes his work so absorb- 
ing to contemporary artists : the artists will not forget him though 
the history books already have and although the only work of his 
now known to “ the concert-going public” is an orchestration by 
Debussy of two of the ‘Gymnopédies’’ which, completely missing 
the point, turns them into picturesque pseudo-archaic trifles in 
Debussy’s own early manner.) Satie’s importance to contemporary 
artists reaches far beyond the value of his individual compositions. 
He taught us two great lessons, one the necessity for technical 
veracity (“‘l’artiste n’a pas le droit de disposer inutilement du 
temps de son auditeur’’), the other the painful difficulty of that 
innocence of spirit on which technical veracity depends. 

Les enfants [he said], aiment les choses nouvelles: ce n’est 
qu’avec l’Age de raison qu’ils perdent le goat de la nouveauté. 
Instinctivement ils détestent les vicilles idées. Ils se doutent que 
ce sont elles qui le raseront dans l’avenir, quand ils seront en 
possession de leur “ intelligence”. . . . Tout petit, l’enfant observe 
homme et il le connait. Croyez bien qu’il ne lui faut pas longtemps 
pour voir quel “ mufle ” il a devant lui. 

If we say that Satie “ never grew up ” it is patently not with the 
usual insinuation : towards the twentieth-century world he occupies 
very much the privileged position that he felt the child occupied 
with reference to the adult. “Je suis venu au monde trés jeune 
dans un temps trés vieux.” 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL WORKS BY ERIK SATIE 
Prano DANCEs : 


Ogives .. ‘3 ‘- a me #2 a a 1886 
3 Sarabandes .. ae ae + :% it im 1887 
3 Gymnopédies ip oa - +s va és 1888 
3 Gnossiennes .. 13 ‘i - 7 - ae 1890 
Danses gothiques_... ~ én = i = 1893 
Tue Rose-Crorx Musics : 
3 Preludes from ‘ Le Fils des Etoiles ’ ex i. oe 1891 
Sonneries de la Rose-Croix .. v ach “e ve 1892 


© A very effective and Satiean arrangement of ‘Gymnopédies’ for military band has 
been made, however, by Lionel Salter. 
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4 Préludes ‘i . mr +é 1893 
Préludes de la Porte Héroique du Ciel pe i ye 1894 
Messe des Pauvres (for soloists and organ) . 1895 
Piéces froides (‘ Airs a faire fuir ’ and ‘ Danses de travers ") 1897 
3 Morceaux en forme de poire (for piano duct) .. cs 1903 
E Prélude en tapisserie os i. ‘i ‘i ‘3 1906 
: Passacaille y Re “es ak a: fis <i 1906 
- PIANO WORKS OF SCHOLA CANTORUM PERIOD : ; 
g Apercus désagréables (for piano duet) én ie Re 1908 
3 En Habit de cheval (for piano duet) a iA Ss IgII 
Bo 3 Préludes flasques_ .. ee o be *s _" 1912 
é Descriptions automatiques .. as wie 4a ~ 1913 
& Embryons desséchés .. és ¢" 1913 
Ee Croquis et agaceries d’un gros bonhomme en bois = 1913 
a Chapitres tournés en tous sens a a 4 - 1913 
; Vieux Sequins et vicilles cuirasses .. $3 ‘4 3 1914 
: Heures séculaires et instantanées.. ha és ei 1914 
j Trois Valses du précieux dégoité .. - bis i 1914 
; Avant-derniéres pensées, + a we 1915 
% Enfantines (3 sets of pieces for children) ie “s se 1913 
4 Sports et divertissements .. is re vi * 1914 
; Les Pantins dansent .. es a a a+ ty 1914 
3 OPERTTAS : 
i Geneviéve de Brabant (for marionettes) .. ‘i ts 1899 
q Pousse-l’ Amour ? es “6 oe v ea 1905 
@ Le Piége de Méduse .. va bs ia i ap 1913 
; SONGs : 
3 Trois Mélodies (‘ is ays *, ‘ La Statue de bronze ’, ‘ Le 
| Chapelier ’) ; 9 va * i - 1916 
4 Trois Poémes d’amour = i iS i Ay 1914 
3 Quatre Petites Mélodies 3 € ie "3 fa 1920 
K Ludions ' ; ‘2 se ee oa *¢- 1923 
‘ BALLETS : 
i Parade - ~" “7 Be es m vi 1916 
r Mercure ie aa <e ei ee = is 1924 
| Relache 5 G ig a ° rh 1924 
2 Socrate (for 4 sopranos and orchestra) a .s ¥ 1918 
2 Nocturnes (for piano) ai “ss ss ‘4 “i 1919 
; Premier Menuet (for piano) .. $4 ne aa Re 1920 
j “* POPULAR ” WORKS : 
{ Jack in the Box (for a pantomime)” ; : 1899 
. Valses and café tunes (for voice and music- -hall orchestra) 1903-4 
4 Cing Grimaces pour le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté .. * 1914 
: Quatre Petites Piéces montées (for small orchestra) a 1919 
4 La Belle Excentrique (for music-hall orchestra) .. Fe 1920 


(2) Unperformed and left in piano score; orchestrated (very sympathetically) by 
Darius Milhaud in 1929. 





THE VINTEUIL SONATA 


By Dorotuy ADELSON 


Ir is a Proustian paradox that the apparently hopeless is the most 
likely to happen. At this most unexpected time, from a presumably 
incomunicado France, has come a letter which illuminates a twenty- 
year-old problem with regard to Proust’s epoch-making novel, ‘ A 
la Recherche du temps perdu ’.) 

The letter is from Toulon, and contains a report of an interview 
with the man who was admittedly the closest friend of Marcel 
Proust and who, musician and composer in his own right, was the 
source and channel for most of Proust’s knowledge of music. There 
is no doubt that Reynaldo Hahn is the person best qualified to 
speak with authority about the vexed question of the originals of 
the Vinteuil Sonata. 

The talented and charming Hahn saw Proust daily for a good 
part of the latter’s lifetime ; he alone among Proust’s many friends 
was able to adapt himself completely to the eccentric hours and 
difficult sensibilities of that cloistered invalid. Yet, apart from an 
article in the ‘Hommages a Marcel Proust’ published by the 
* Nouvelle Revue Francaise’ in 1923, and very scanty references 
elsewhere®), Hahn has stood aloof from the flood of Proust reminis- 
cences which have been pouring forth for a quarter of a century, 
resulting in a bibliography alone of hundreds of pages ; he has not 
even published correspondence, as so many of Proust’s friends and 
acquaintances have done. One reason for this reticence, as stated 
frankly to his interviewer, is that much of this avalanche of Proustian 
literature, in Hahn’s opinion, is inaccurate or unilluminating. 
Anything he might publish would risk being lost in the confusion, 
and he has been content to wait for the right moment—which, to 
be sure, present circumstances seemed to be rather pronouncedly 
delaying. ‘The specific questions which were submitted to him at 
the interview, however, he answered graciously and at length. 

Of the item of Proustiana here concerned, the Vinteuil Sonata, 
we have come to speak as familiarly as of the ‘ Eroica’ or the over- 
ture to ‘Tannhauser’. For all readers of ‘Remembrance of 
Things Past’ the Vinteuil Sonata has achieved the status of those 
great creations of literature which step out of the frame that encloses 
them to become separate and independent entities. A host of 
conflicting suppositions exists with regard to the possible originals 
of this piece of imaginary music ; and in the long history of this 

‘)} The English title (‘ Remembrance of Things Past’) and sub-titles of C. K. Scott 
Moncrieff’s translation are used hereafter. 

‘) Most grateful acknowledgments are due M. Jacques Rosembaum for personally 
communicating a letter from the writer to M. Reynaldo Hahn at Toulon, and for his 


brilliant and exhaustive account of the interview which was the inspiration of this article. 
‘® Reynaldo Hahn, * Notes. Journal d’un musicien ’, 1933. 
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controversy this letter brings us the latest and probably the most 
definitive instalment. 

#sthetically speaking, the matter of the originals of an artist’s 
creations has an adventitious, a wholly incidental interest which 
may be a subject for literary curiosity but is of no art'stic significance. 
However, if we recognize in Proust’s novel an imaginative transcript 
or rather reconstruction of the period of French history in which he 
lived, the problem of the models from which he composed his 
synthetic and symbolical portraits takes on a more than usual 
importance. Especially is this true of the Vinteuil Sonata, whose 
significance in the book is many-faceted. 

Through the medium of a “ little phrase ”” which occurs in one 
of its movements the Vinteuil Sonata becomes the symbol, the 
“national anthem ”’, of the two most important love-affairs in the 
book, namely that of Swann for Odette and of the narrator for 
Albertine. After love has proved a disappointment, both Swann and 
the “I ” are led beyond it by the music of the Sonata (and later on 
by a Septet which represents Vinteuil’s art in a more mature stage) 
to a realization of the meaning and value of art. For the narrator, 
this revelation is of fundamental importance, for it leads directly 
to the recovery of his vanished past, the temps perdu, which Vinteuil’s 
music teaches him can be found only in that which is above time 
and therefore timeless ; only in that which is for ever preserved by 
being incarnated in a work of art. Thus the quest for something in 
life which should be real and worth-while, something of permanent 
value, in short, the search for reality, is ended when Marcel finds in 
the music of Vinteuil the supra-terrestrial, extra-temporal, eternal 
essence of things, only glimpses of which had been vouchsafed him 
in rare moments of contemplation, as of the steeples of Martinville 
or of the taste of a madeleine soaked in tea. By the end of the book, 
with the help of Vinteuil’s music, the narrator has discovered his 
vocation—to compose a work of art; and accordingly there is 
catalysed in him the determination to write a novel. This is, need- 
less to say, the novel we have, of which the decision to write it is 
the climax. 

Art, thought Proust, was the only reality, and rarely has a work 
of literature been so steeped in the sister arts as is ‘ Remembrance of 
Things Past’. Of all the arts, music, as exemplified by the Vinteuil 
Sonata, he considered the purest and most perfect, and even the 
form of his book shows its influence.” Proust’s novel has been com- 
pared to a fugue, in which all the possibilities of the themes of time 
and memory are played on to the full; to a symphonic poem, 
which begins with a long, slow silence, grows to a loud crescendo of 
many voices, and dies away again to a solitary meditation. Most 
striking of all, the composition of the novel has been explained as 
being similar to that of a Wagnerian opera—which is not surprising 

(© Vide Florence Hier, ‘La Musique dans l’ceuvre de Marcel Proust’, 1933. 
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in view of the enormous vogue of Wagner in Proust’s impressionable 
youth and of his own admiration for that composer’s genius. All the 
multifarious themes played with variations over and over again in 
the course of the novel are, if not developed, at least stated in the 
very first volume of ‘ Swann’s Way’. 

Who was Vinteuil ? If you subscribe to Proust’s theory that the 
greatest artists of each generation are the most profound and in 
consequence the most revolutionary ; if you believe that the repre- 
sentatives of the arts in his novel illustrate his thesis that the true 
artist is an innovator who is at first uncomprehended and ignored 
by the public, which only in time learns to appreciate him, then you 
must agree with those who declare that Bergotte, the writer, is 
Anatole France; Elstir, the painter, Cézanne; la Berma, the 
actress, Sarah Bernhardt; and Vinteuil, the musician, César 
Franck—which last supposition gains greatly from the resemblance 
between the simple, modest character and life of Vinteuil, as 
described in the novel, and that of Franck. However, if we look 
at the materials of Proust’s experience out of which he fashioned his 
creations, we find matters not quite so uncomplicated and schematic. 
For example, the artists with whom Proust was acquainted and 
who presumably furnished the models for the figure of Elstir, were, 
first of all, Monet, then Turner, Whistler, Vuillard, Bonnard and 
possibly Degas ; with Cézanne (as also with Renoir), a letter written 
by Proust in one of the last years of his life tells us, he was almost 
completely unfamiliar.) So it was not the fundamentally upsetting 
revolution of Post-[mpressionism but the much milder Impressionism 
that Proust had in mind when he composed the figure of the painter ; 
not Cézanne, but Monet. Yet, although the technique of Elstir as 
described is impressionist, in strength of innovation and importance 
he corresponds more to Cézanne. Therefore, if we speak symbolically 
and broadly, we may still say that he is Cézanne. 

Similarly, in that broad sense, Vinteuil is César Franck. Actu- 
ally, the sources of the character are not so simple. There has been 
much scurrying hither and yon in search of these, and it is Proust 
himself, considerably annoyed by the imbecility of people’s wanting 
to know the originals of personages he rightly regarded as inde- 
pendent artistic creations having no prototypes in life, who has 
drawn most of the red herrings across the trail. The harassed 
author expressed himself very forcibly on this point in one of his 
letters : “* [How] annoyed [I am] to hear people tell me: ‘ Don’t 


‘® Roger Allard, “ Hommages 4 Marcel Proust ’, 1923, p. 210f., lists—as the originals 
of Elstir—Monet, Turner, Whistler, Vuillard, Bonnard and Degas. Recently, in * The 
Artistic Vision of Proust’, ‘ Horizon’, August 1941, R. Lronside, using as evidence the 
descriptions of Elstir’s paintings in ‘ Remembrance of Things Past’, deduces as prebable 
models for Elstir the following : Gustave Moreau, Whistler, Monet, Renoir inet Degas ; 
of these he accords the greatest influence to Monet. These suppositions should be 
qualified by comparison with a letter from Proust to Jacques-Emile Blanche (January 25th 
1gtg): “ . . . Cézanne, Degas, Renoir, peintres que je devine a peine et dont j’eusse 
été passionné de connaitre les ceuvres. . . . Que je suis impatient de connaitre votre 
Renoir et votre Cézanne |” 
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try to contradict, the Duchess of Guermantes is Madame G——’ 
(when the Duchess of Guermantes, who is both everyone and no one, 
is in any case exactly the opposite of Madame G——-)”. Besides, 
in his constant desire to give pleasure to his friends he would make 
them each the repository of exclusive confidences as to the original 
of such-and-such a theme or character in his book—confidences 
which, as now reported to posterity, embarrassingly fail to agree. 
Thus, to return to the Vinteuil Sonata, Robert de Montesquiou, 
on asking Proust for its original, was told that it was a sonata by 
Fauré which gave all those who heard it an irresistible desire “ de 
violer un enfant de choeur dans la sacristie ’’—which audacious 
remark does more credit to Proust’s ability to adapt his conversation 
to the person to whom he was talking, in this case the bizarre, 
extravagant Montesquiou who fancied the outré, the shocking, the 
paradoxical, than to his own sensibility. 

Mme. Sheikevitch, another of Proust’s good friends, has her own 
story to tell. She quotes the following from Proust’s conversation 
at Cabourg in September 1912: ‘Do you like Borodin? You 
know that it was one of the themes of his third Symphony which 
gave me the idea of the ‘ little phrase ’ of the Vinteuil Sonata . . . ” 
Might we not explain this charming confidence as inspired by the 
wish to compliment the Russian connections of this lady, especially 
since discussion and praise of things Muscovite had tactfully been 
made by Proust the keynote of his conversation on this occasion ?() 

We may take much more seriously a dedication written by Proust 
in Jacques de Lacretelle’s copy of ‘ Du Cété de chez Swann’ : 

Dear friend, there are no clés for the characters of this book ; 
or rather there are eight or ten for each ; similarly for the Combray 
church, my memory loaned me as “ models ” (posed for me) many 
churches. . . . My recollections are more precise for the Sonata. 

To the extent (very slight, to be sure) that I made use of reality, 

the little phrase of that Sonata, and I have never told it to anyone 

[!] is (to begin at the end), in the Saint-Euverte soirée, the charming 

but really mediocre phrase of a sonata for piano and violin by 

Saint-Saéns, a musician of whom I am not fond. (I shall indicate 

exactly to you the passage which recurs several times. ...) At 

the same soirée, a little farther on, I should not be surprised that in 
speaking of the little phrase I might have thought of the Good-Friday 

Spell music. In that same soirée again (page 241), when the piano 

and the violin sigh like two birds which are calling to each other, I 

thought of the Sonata by Franck, whose Quartet will appear in one 

of the succeeding volumes. The tremolos which cover the little 
phrase at the Verdurins’ were suggested to me by a prelude to 

*‘ Lohengrin ’, but the phrase itself at that moment by something of 

Schubert’s. The same evening at the Verdurins’ the phrase is a 

ravishing piano composition by Fauré. 

(® E, de Clermont-Tonnerre, ‘ Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust’, p. 288. 

() Marie Sheikevitch, ‘ Croquis de Marcel Proust’, ‘La Revue hebdomadaire ’, 
March 17th 1928. Here, as elsewhere in this article, I have translated in a bald and 
literal fashion from the French. 

(®) Jacques de Lacretelle, ‘ Hommages 4 Marcel Proust’, p. 188f. 
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To recapitulate, in this dedication Proust suggests the following 
originals of the “ little phrase ” : 

1. A piano and violin sonata by Saint-Saéns (of whom at the 
same time he speaks slightingly), 

2, Wagner’s Good-Friday Spell music, 

3. a theme from Schubert, 

4. a piano composition by Fauré (who often was the chief 
ornament of the parties given by Proust, at whose request he would 
frequently seat himself at the piano and play for the assembled 
guests. (*) 

Franck is mentioned also, but only in connection with a contra- 
puntal passage for piano and violin which is not that of the “ little 
phrase”’. More importantly, the Quartet by Franck, which was to 
appear in one of the later volumes (not published at the time of the 
letter to de Lacretelle), can only be the Septet by Vinteuil so 
enchantingly described in ‘ The Captive’. 

Let us return now to Reynaldo Hahn, who begins by being very 
much astonished at Mme. Sheikevitch’s explanation of the “ petite 
phrase”’. He even doubts Proust’s acquaintance with Borodin’s 
third Symphony, of which he had never spoken. At any rate, Hahn 
admits no influence of Borodin on Vinteuil’s “little phrase’ and 
seems to regard the entire incident as pure conversation. 

As to his musical influence on Proust, Hahn is delightfully 
explicit. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Proust was not in the least a 
musician. Almost all the music he knew he heard through me. 
He went out very little, and, as I went to see him every evening, I 
often sat down at the piano and played for him something I wanted 
him to hear or that he wanted me to play. 
Now follows Hahn’s explanation of the Vinteuil Sonata : 


It happened in this way—and I am now coming to the Vinteuil 
Sonata—that the Sonata in D minor for piano and violin by Saint- 
Saéns had pleased him very much, and particularly a singing phrase 
of the first movement. He asked me hundreds of times: “ Play 
for me that bit I like, you know, that . . . ‘little phrase’ by 
Saint-Saéns.” Another musical phrase, also singing, very melodious, 
but more vibrant, of the last part of César Franck’s Sonata for piano 
and violin, he also liked very much. That is why, although I never 
questioned him on the subject and he never said anything explicit 
to me, I suppose there is no single “ clé” for the Vinteuil Sonata any 
more than for any of the characters of ‘ Remembrance of Things 
Past’. . . To return to the “ little phrase’, I am almost certain 
that in Proust’s mind it was composed in reality of an amalgam, of a 
fusion of two musical phrases, Saint-Saéns’s and Franck’s. 


Hahn thus confirms Proust’s statement about the Saint-Saéns 
Sonata with the important added detail that it is the one in D minor, 
and ascribes some influence on the “ phrase” to the piano and 
violin Sonata by Franck. He also mentions in passing the baseless- 


(» * Lettres & la Comtesse de Noailles’, p. 174-5, note. 
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ness of another theory often advanced, namely that Proust’s 
inspiration was a Sonata by Lekeu.“* Hahn indicates that this 
theory was dictated by snobbery alone, inasmuch as Lekeu was a 
musician with a very esoteric and limited appeal and 

people must have found it more elegant to attribute the “ little 

phrase’ to him rather than fo the man who was probably its chief 

author,“ at that moment scorned by “‘ people of taste” and under- 
going the inevitable eclipse which overtakes all genius. Besides, 

“ if Proust could have heard Lekeu, it could only have been when I 

was away at war (about 1917), which was after the publication of 

*Swann’s Way’, at which time he used to have musicians coming to 

him regularly to play chamber music. 

Just as the great artist Elstir is not Cézanne but Monet, so the 
creator of the music that inspired the “ little phrase ” of Vinteuil’s 
Sonata turns out to be not the great César Franck but Saint-Saéns, 
who was so far from being considered a decisive innovator or an 
outstanding genius that even Proust, in the letter to de Lacretelle, 
practically apologizes for making use of his music. However, 
cut-and-dried formulae have no place in discussions of art; and we 
must make the reservation that in the glorious passage describing 
the Septet which was the expression of the mature genius of Vinteuil, 
it was definitely from César Franck’s Quartet that Proust derived his 
inspiration. 

When asked to jot down in musical notation the phrases he had 
mentioned, Reynaldo Hahn very properly declined, with these 
words, which might well be borne in mind in any discussion of 
Proust’s models: ‘If I made a note of these phrases for you, I 
should be betraying Proust by seeming to furnish a definite clue 
where there is, after all, nothing but a strong presumption.” 
Although nothing is more fascinating for an admirer of Proust’s 
genius than to examine the environing influences which shaped its 
development, one hesitates before the final mystery of the work of 
art which he created whole out of the shreds and patches of his 


experience. 
(1@) Guillaume Lekeu, 1870-1894, whose untimely death cut short a musical career 
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‘THE MAGIC FLUTE’, PART II 


By JoHann WoLFGANG VON GOETHE 


TRANSLATED BY Eric BLom®) 


Daylight. A forest with a rocky cave hewn into a severe portal. Enter, 
from the depth of the forest, Monostatos and BLACKAMOORS. 


Mon. : Exult ye and praise ye ! 
Her gratitude we earn ; 
In triumph we, and hope, to 
Our goddess return. 


Corvus : We set out, succeeding, 
Good fortune to learn ; 
In triumph we, and hope, to 
Our goddess return. 


Mon. : We lurked and we hid us, 
Detection to shun ; 
And that which she did bid us 
Is partially done. 


Cuo. : We lurked and we hid us, 
Detection to shun ; 
And that which she did bid us 
Ere long will be done. 


Mon. : O goddess ! thou, who in these hollows 
Secluded and remotely living, 
Shalt rise where never mortal follows, 
Defying light, thine own light giving ; 


() Readers of Mozart’s a are aware of the fact that Goethe, a great admirer 
of that master though scarcely more musical than poets usually are, was moved to 
attempt a sequel to ‘ The Magic Flute’. Few, however, have read the piece, which is 
not very easily accessible, and in England is almost totally unknown: hence this 
attempt at a translation. That the sequel remained unfinished was perhaps due to the 
fact that Mozart was dead and Goethe, who once declared that no other composer 
could have adequately dealt with his ‘ Faust’, could not really believe that it would 
ever be set to music. Possibly, too, he realized that his sketch was not likely to turn 
into a masterpiece, though it was easy for him to outdo Schikaneder. The reader who, 
quite rightly, thinks my verse undistinguished may be assured that it is frequently so 
in the original, to which I am faithful at least to that extent. I am almost wholly so, too, 
to Goethe’s varied metres, which here, as in ‘ Faust’, not only make an admirably 
flexible word-music, but were well calculated to give a musician endless rhythmic 
opportunities. My only liberties have been an occasional substitution of monosyllabic 
for disyllabic rhymes, a displacement or omission of rhymes here and there, and now 
and again an interchange of the sense of some lines merely for grammatical reasons. 
The symbolism of the libretto, if any, I have not attempted to elucidate—or indeed even 
to understand. We have no means of knowing whether it would have become clearer 
if Goethe had completed the piece ; we do not even know whether the present ending 
was intended to be conclusive or whether something more was meant to come after. It 
certainly would not make a good operatic close as it stands, and it will be noticed that 
elsewhere good care is taken to provide concerted numbers admirably planned for 
musical treatment. On the whole it seems likely that a grand concerted finale, if not 
more, was still to come. 
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O hear thy trusty friend, hear thy predestined lover ! 
What holds thee, in thy ever-present might, 

What hinders thee, O dreaded Queen of Night, 

Thy shadowy majesty to us to uncover ? 


Thunderclap. Monostatos and the BLACKAMOORS throw themselves 

4 upon the ground. Darkness. The portal emits clouds, which end by enveloping 
. it. 
QUEEN oF NiGurt (in the clouds) : 

Who is it calls ? 

Who ventures to invoke me ? 

Who is’t my solitude thus boldly broke me ? 

No answer there! Then still I am alone. 

The world is silent ; thus I hold mine own ! 


The clouds spread over the scene and pass over Monostatos and the 
: BLAcKAMooRS, who however still remain visible. 
} Vapours, envelop the 
Earth with your cover ; 
Let is be drearier and 
Darker than ever ! 
Shuddering, ailing, 
Sorrow and wailing, 
Distantly, softly, long, 
End ye the night’s dread song : 
; Silence and death ! 
Mon. & Cxo. (in the same attitude, very softly) : 
Prostrate before thy throne, 
Fain to attend thee . . . 
Que.: Are ye returned again, 
Succour to lend me ? 
Mon. : See, thy beloved, 
; Thy servant, ’tis he. 
; Que.: Am I avengéd ? 
Cuo.: Yea, thou shalt be ! 
Que. : Flash then, O lightning, 
Effulgent, unceasing, 
Night’s laden silence 
Disturbing and teasing ! 
Planets and comets, 
: Descend from the heaven ! 
: Flames, reuniting, 
By counter-flames riven, 
; Shine on the noble, 
The satisfied rage ! 
Mon. & Cuo.: See how the comets 
And planets from heaven 
Mingle with flames that, 
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By other flames riven, 
Rise to the firmament, 
Stage upon stage ! 

An aurora borealis, spreading from the centre, surrounds the QUEEN ltke 
an aureole. Comets, St. Elmo’s fires and fiery orbs cross among the clouds. 
The whole, by means of form, colour and mysterious symmetry, should make a 
dreadful, yet agreeable impresston. 

Mon. : Amid a like resplendent sight 

Ere long shalt thou before the world be borne ; 

The sun’s own realm shall yield unto thy might. 
Pamina and Tamino mourn : 

Their dearest hope descends into the night. 


Que. : Their new-born son, is he then in my hand ? 


Mon. : Not yet, but soon our quest will end. 
I read it in this starry, cosmic fight. 


Que.: He is not in my grasp? What, varlet, then is done ? 
Mon. : O goddess, look in mercy on ! 
The royal house, of joy hath hideous grief bereft it, 
With pleasure mix thy hatred, since we left it. 
*Twas thus : the fairest day, the day of days came nigh, 
The sweetest promises ran high, 
Fulfilment of a hope long stored, 
A son for wedded love’s reward. 
The maidens early wound their flower-laden chains, 
They looked for song and dance to pay their pains, 
New dresses they with still more joy expected. 
But while the women tended well their queen, 
With motherly care, her ev’ry need foreseen, 
We through the palace crept in darkness, undetected. 
“A son”, a glad voice called. Thus opened we at once 
The golden coffin thou didst give, 
Whence darkness, streaming forth, enveloped all that 
live, 
Who staggered, fell into a trance ; 
Before the mother feasted yet her eyes, 
Before the father knew as yet his heir, 
Like lightning did my fingers seize him there 
And locked him in the coffin in a trice. 
Then dense obscurity began to lour, 
In which alone our feline eyes can see ; 
Yet, woe is me! I know not by what pow’r 
That all at once resisted me, 
The gold sarcophagus, like lead . . . 
Cuo.: Like lead it hung upon us. 
Mon. : We could not do our task, instead 
It ever heavier grew upon us. 
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It dragged us down upon the ground. 
And there it stood, no effort, none advanced it. 
Be sure Sarastro’s wizardry entranced it. 


With dread the sorcery filled us, and we fled. 


Ye cravens ! Thus your task you did ? 
Revenge . 


Denounce us not, O queen ! 

Desist, for soon I remedied 
The ill. Thy seal, as strong as ever it hath been, 
I quickly set upon the tomb, entrapping 
The child for aye. 
So may they have him : there is no unwrapping 
Of that stark form for ever and a day. 
There rests the rigid corse ; then broke the evil day, 
And we with threat’ning song went on our way. 

Let but the mother set 

Eyes on her son, 

By the Weird Sisters to 

Death he’ll be done. 

Let but the father set 

Eyes on his son, 

By the Weird Sisters to 

Death he’ll be done. 
Yet know I that we were no sooner hence, 
Than once again the coffin, growing lighter, 
Was carried where, adorned with stole and mitre, 
The sacred brotherhood its wisdom doth dispense. 
Now must with strength and ruse thy slave again 

endeavour ! 

For even in those hallowed realms shall never 
Thy hatred and thy curse be without force. 
Let but the spouses meet, their minds shall be benighted ; 
Let them be by their offspring’s sight delighted, 
That instant shall it turn into a corse. 


Que., Mon. & Cuo. : Let but the spouses meet, 


Keeping their troth, 
Horror and madness shall 
Light on them both. 

Let but the parents set 
Eyes on their son, 
By the Weird Sisters to 
Death he’ll be done. 


The stage dissolves into chaos, which turns into 


A Royal Apartment. 


Women carry a golden framework hung with a sumptuous carpet, on which 
is placed a golden sarcophagus. Others hold a rich canopy over it. 
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Cuorus or Women : In silent care we wander on, 
We mourn and never rest ; 
A child was born, a son is here, 
Yet sorrow weighs our breast. 


A Lapy : So wander onward, never standing still, 
It is the holy brethren’s will ; 
Believe them, blind obedience give, 
For while ye move, the child shall live. 


Cuno. : Ah, poor, unhappy prisoner, 
What shall become of thee ? 
For thee thy mother never may, 
Nor yet thy father, see. 


Lapy: How painfully the spouses too did part, 
Not heart to heart may they console each other. 
Here goes the father weeping, there the mother ; 
Sarastro can alone repair their smart. 
Cuo. : Oh slumber soft, oh slumber sweet, 
Thou scion of the great ! 
From this, thy early tomb shalt thou 
Arise and reign in state. 


Lapy: Here is the king ; come then, let him alone 
Lament his loss, bewail his empty throne ; 
Let none be witness to his dreadful pain, 
Let him not see his infant’s tomb again. 


Exeunt ; enter TAMINO. 


Tam.: When from out his cradle sweetly, 
Tenderly the infant smileth ; 
When his well-belovéd features 
Fresh the morning’s air beguileth ; 
To the gods the parents render 
Thanks for what they hold most tender, 
Cherish him while he doth live, 
Till he love for love can give. 
WomeEN (in the distance) : 
Cherish him while he doth live, 
Till he love for love can give. 
TAM. : Fair and happy dawned the morn, 
Purpled in Aurora’s splendour, 
When the day, by thunder torn, 
Did unto the night surrender. 
Him, with whom love’s fortune dowered us, 
A gilt sepulchre devoured us. 
Wom. (in the distance) : 
Him, with whom good fortune dowered you, 
A gilt sepulchre devoured you. 
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Ye women who my infant tend, come hither, 
Come, let us lamentations raise together ! 
Oh say, how did Pamina bear her pain ? 

: She pines and languishes for her lost joys, 
Laments thy fate, bewails the hapless boy’s. 
How fares my child? To hear it I am fain. 
Is he still stirring in his gilded tomb ? 

Oh say if for some hope there is yet room ! 
When shall I have him to myself again ? 
In doing our sad task, 
Bearing the golden bier, 
We listen and we ask : 
What is it that we hear ? 
We feel a wondrous stirring, 
We see the coffin move, 
We harken to a whirring, 
As from the wings of love. 
At night, as though it were a token, 
We hear the child, its silence broken. 

Ye gods, protect my son, to my dear son be good ! 

Let him not suffer thirst ! Sustain him with your food ! 

And ye, his guardians, with devotion 

Move on and on, and never rest. 

Sarastro’s wisdom shall inspire him, 

Till he be saved, till we be blest ! 
Not the smallest message hiding, 
To his father bring the tiding : 
Thus your duty ye perform ! 

Cuo.: Till upon his mother’s breast, 

Free from bondage and at rest, 
See we his angelic form. 


Rocky woodland with a hut in the background, a golden waterfall on one 


side of it and 


a bird sanctuary on the other. 


PAPAGENO and PAPAGENA sit on either side of the stage, turning their 
backs on each other. 
SHE (rising and approaching him) : 


He (still 
SHE : 
HE: 


SHE : 
Born : 


What ails thee now, my dearest rooster ? 
seated) : 

I am disgruntled ; let me go ! 

Am I not thy beloved chicken ? 

Why of a sudden treat me so ? 

I am disgruntled, discontented ! 

He is disgruntled, discontented ! 

No pleasure has the world to show. 


PAPAGENA resumes her seat. 
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HE (rising and approaching her) : 
What is that you lack, my cosset ? 


SHE : I am despondent ; let me go ! 

HE : Am I thy turtledove no longer ? 
Is love and bliss to vanish so ? 

SHE : I am despondent, discontented ! 


He (drawing apart) : 

I am despondent, discontented ! 

Bors : What is amiss, I’d like to know ? 

He: My dear! My sweet! Let us look at things reasonably. 
Are we not all too ungrateful to our benefactors to take on so 
naughtily ? 

Sue: It’s true, I admit ; yet there it is. 

He : But why are we not merry ? 

Sue : Because we are out of humour. 

He: Come, did not the prince give us his precious flute for a 
wedding gift, to entice all the animals, from which we may choose 
the tastiest and cook ourselves the choicest morsels ? 

Sue: And did you not present me with your magic bells the 
very day after our marriage? I need but play them, and all the 
birds swarm into the net. The pigeons fly into our mouths ready 
roasted. 

He : Hares run to our table larded ! And Sarastro’s magic has 
called forth a spring of wine at our very door. And yet we are not 
happy. 

SHE (with a sigh) : Ah, no wonder ! 

HE (sighing) : True, it’s no wonder ! 

Sue: So long as we miss. . . 

He: Alas! yes, we miss . 

SHE (weeping) : How unhappy we are ! 

He (likewise) : Ah yes, very unhappy ! 

SHE (weeping and sobbing more and more) : Some pretty . . . 

He (likewise): Sweet... 

Sue : Little... 

He : Charming... 

oa: Fas.'. 

 <e . wee 

Sue: Papa... 

He: Papa... 

Sue : Oh, I shall die with grief ! 

He : I am tired of life ! 

Sue : It seemed as if they were here already. 

He : They were already hopping about. 

Sue : How pretty it was. 

HE : First a little Papageno. 

Sue : Next a little Papagena. 

He : Papageno. 
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SHE: Papagena. - 
He : And now where are they ? 
Sue : Well, they never came. 
He : Oh, what a misfortune! I wish I had hanged myself 
after all. 
Sue : If only I had remained an old woman ! 
Boru : Poor things that we are ! 
Cuorus (off stage) : Ye fortunate creatures, 
Why are ye so sad ? 
Ye lovebirds, take heart and 
Be merry and glad ! 


HE : Aha ! 
SHE : Aha ! 
Boru : The rocks are resounding, 


They sing us a song, 
It’s singing 
And ringing 
The woodland glades along. 
Cuo. : But labour by day and 
At night take your rest ; 
The gods then will give you . . . 
? 


HE : Some Pa. . 
Cuo. (as echo) : Somme Paw ic'Pa.. . FR... 
SHE : Some fe «4.2 Pa. vit Mawes? 
CuHo. : PO oe Pa. FR ae 
HE : Some Papagenos? (Pause.) 
SHE : Some Papagenas? (Pause.) 
Cuo. : The gods then will see that 

By children you’re blest. 
HE: Come now, busy as a bee, 


We shall chase our troubles. 
First of all a sip of wine . . . 
They go to the waterfall and drink. 


Boru : We a golden future see 
While the winecup bubbles. 


PAPAGENO takes the flute and gazes around, as though looking for game. 
PAPAGENA sits down in a small arbour near the bird sanctuary and sets the 
chime-bells before her. He plays. 

SHE (singing) : Let, O Spirit of the Light, 

Prosper our endeavour. (Plays.) 
Boru (singing): At our hearth let all the birds 
Congregate for ever. (PAPAGENO plays.) 

SHE (singing) : See, the lions there prepare 
This way quick to turn them. (Plays.) 

All too strong are they and tough ; 


HE (singing) : 
As a food I spurn them. (Plays.) 
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Sue (simging) - Listen to the birds, they come 
Flutt’ring here and hasty. (Plays.) 
He (semging) : Tinkle on ! The smallest are 


Tenderest, and tasty. 

See, my music forces all 

To forsake their habits. (Plays.) 
Sue (playing and singing 

Blow thy flute! Entice the grouse, 

Pullets, hares and rabbits. 

Hares and rabbits appear on the rocks. Meanwhile lions, bears and 
monkeys have also arrived and get into PAPAGENO’S way. PAPAGENA 
plays on. 

He (senging) : Rid me of the clumsy bears, 

The accurséd monkeys ! 
Dull are these ; the latter are 
Obstinate as donkeys. 
Parrots are seen on the trees. 
Sue (playing and singing 
See the gaudy popinjays 
From far countries meeting. 
Beautiful of colour they, 
But pernicious eating. 
He (having in the meantime pursued and captured a hare, and holding 
tt out by the ears) : 
Look, a handsome hare I caught 
From the throng of creatures. 
Sue (having by this time closed the net, in which birds are seen fluttering) : 
See, our net holds crowds of fat 
Birds of various features. 
She takes out a bird and carries it by its wings. 
Bors : Thus we live, for such is life, 
One upon another. 
Happy are we, man and wife ; 
Father soon, and mother ! 
Cuorus (invisible) : Ye lovebirds, take heart, then, 
Be merry and glad ! 
Redouble your footsteps ! 
Your prayer is heard ; 
Now enter your dwelling : 
Your bliss is prepared. 
PAPAGENO and PAPAGENA join in the repetition : 
Redouble our footsteps ! 
Our prayer is heard ; 
We enter our dwelling : 


Our bliss is prepared. 
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Temple. 
Assembly of Priests. 

Cuorus: Man may choose and man may reason, 

Yet what boots him oft the choice ? 
Virtue’s self may yield to treason, 
Goodness heed the tempter’s voice. 
Evil foiling, 
Noble toiling 
Be the upright man’s delight. 
Only if he 
Weak to judge be, 
Then may chance for once decide. 

SARASTRO joins them before the chorus is finished. As soon as that is 
done, the SPEAKER enters and goes to SARASTRO’S side. 

Spe : At the northern portal of our sacred dwelling stands the 
brother who has accomplished the vear’s pilgrimage on our behalf. 
He asks to be re-admitted, and he sends thee the token whereby 
thou mayest judge that he has remained worthy to be taken into 
our midst. 

He hands SARASTRO a round crystal hung on a ribbon. 

Sar. : The mysterious stone has remained bright and clear. It 
would appear clouded if our brother had erred. Admit him ! 

Exit the SPEAKER. 

Sar. : Within these silent walls man learns to know himself and 
his inmost being. He prepares to listen to the voice of the gods ; but 
the august voice of nature and the speech of needy humankind 
become known only to the wanderer who strays over the vast 
expanses of the earth. Thus our law wills it that each year one of us 
should be sent out into the rough world as a pilgrim. I too, having 
surrendered my crown to the worthy Tamino, to reign in my stead 
with youthful force and timely wisdom, for the first time become 
subject to the duty to dip into the holy receptacle and, like all of 
you, to submit to the dictates of destiny. 

The SPEAKER returns with the PILGRIM. 

Pit. : Hail to thee, father! Hail to ye, brethren ! 


ALL : Hail to thee ! 5 
Sar. : The crystal shows that thou hast returned with a pure 


heart and guiltless. Go now and tell thy brethren what thou hast 
learnt, what thou hast experienced, and so augment wisdom by 
confirming it. But first wait to discover to whom thou shalt surrender 
thy garment, to whom thou shalt hand on this token, and who, by 
the will of the gods, shall this day be removed from our happy 
brotherhood. 

He returns the crystal to the Prorim. Two priests bring a portable altar 
on which stands a flat golden vessel. The altar must be high enough to prevent 
anyone from seeing into the receptacle and to oblige those who dip into it to 


raise their hands above their heads. 


+ 
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SHE (singing) : Listen to the birds, they come 
Flutt’ring here and hasty. (Plays.) 
HE (singing) : Tinkle on ! The smallest are 


Tenderest, and tasty. 

See, my music forces all 

To forsake their habits. (Plays.) 
SHE (playing and singing) : 

Blow thy flute! Entice the grouse, 

Pullets, hares and rabbits. 


Hares and rabbits appear on the rocks. Meanwhile lions, bears and 
monkeys have also arrived and get into PAPAGENO’s way. PAPAGENA 
plays on. 

HE (singing) : Rid me of the clumsy bears, 

The accurséd monkeys ! 
Dull are these ; the latter are 
Obstinate as donkeys. 


Parrots are seen on the trees. 
SHE (playing and singing) : 
See the gaudy popinjays 
From far countries meeting. 
Beautiful of colour they, 
But pernicious eating. 
He (having in the meantime pursued and captured a hare, and holding 
tt out by the ears) : 
Look, a handsome hare I caught 
From the throng of creatures. 


SHE (having by this time closed the net, in which birds are seen fluttering) : 


See, our net holds crowds of fat 
Birds of various features. 


She takes out a bird and carries it by its wings. 


Boru : Thus we live, for such is life, 
One upon another. 
Happy are we, man and wife ; 
Father soon, and mother ! 
Cuorus (invisible) : Ye lovebirds, take heart, then, 
Be merry and glad ! 
Redouble your footsteps ! 
Your prayer is heard ; 
Now enter your dwelling : 
Your bliss is prepared. 
PAPAGENO and PAPAGENA join in the repetition : 
Redouble our footsteps ! 
Our prayer is heard ; 
We enter our dwelling : 
Our bliss is prepared. 
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Temple. 
Assembly of Priests. 

CHORUS : Man may choose and man may reason, 

Yet what boots him oft the choice ? 
Virtue’s self may yield to treason, 
Goodness heed the tempter’s voice. 
Evil foiling, 
Noble toiling 
Be the upright man’s delight. 
Only if he 
Weak to judge be, 
Then may chance for once decide. 

SARASTRO joins them before the chorus is finished. As soor as that is 
done, the SPEAKER enters and goes to SARASTRO’S side. 

Spe: At the northern portal of our sacred dwelling stands the 
brother who has accomplished the vear’s pilgrimage on our behalf. 
He asks to be re-admitted, and he sends thee the token whereby 
thou mayest judge that he has remained worthy to be taken into 
our midst. 

He hands SARASTRO a round crystal hung on a ribbon. 

Sar. : The mysterious stone has remained bright and clear. It 
would appear clouded if our brother had erred. Admit him ! 

Exit the SPEAKER. 

Sar. : Within these silent walls man learns to know himself and 
his inmost being. He prepares to listen to the voice of the gods ; but 
the august voice of nature and the speech of needy humankind 
become known only to the wanderer who strays over the vast 
expanses of the earth. Thus our law wills it that each year one of us 
should be sent out into the rough world as a pilgrim. I too, having 
surrendered my crown to the worthy Tamino, to reign in my stead 
with youthful force and timely wisdom, for the first time become 
subject to the duty to dip into the holy receptacle and, like all of 
you, to submit to the dictates of destiny. 

The SPEAKER returns with the PILGRIM. 

Pit. : Hail to thee, father! Hail to ye, brethren ! 

ALL : Hail to thee ! 

Sar. : The crystal shows that thou hast returned with a pure 
heart and guiltless. Go now and tell thy brethren what thou hast 
learnt, what thou hast experienced, and so augment wisdom by 
confirming it. But first wait to discover to whom thou shalt surrender 
thy garment, to whom thou shalt hand on this token, and who, by 
the will of the gods, shall this day be removed from our happy 
brotherhood. i 

He returns the crystal to the Priarim. Two priests bring a portable altar 
on which stands a flat golden vessel. The altar must be high enough to prevent 
anyone from seeing into the receptacle and to oblige those who dip into it to 
raise their hands above ther heads. 


- 
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Choral Song. 


Sar. (unfolding his scroll): The lot is mine. I hesitate not an 
instant to submit to its decree. More, it fulfils a presage. The gods 
remove me from your midst in order to try both you and me. I am 
called hence at the portentous moment when inimical powers grow 
more threatening. The scale of goodness is made lighter by my 
departure. Be firmly united, endure, do not swerve from the 
straight path, and we shall meet again joyfully. 


The crown did I without repining 
Surrender to the noble prince. 
Yet held I, brethren, still to serve ye, 
The power given me long since. 
This too I must this day abandon ; 
I leave ye, and my duties hand on ; 
I leave this holy, cherished place. 
From ye I part 
With heavy heart. 
Brethren, farewell ! 
Uphold and guard ye wisdom’s well ! 
Away I turn 
And leave this hallowed hall, 
A pilgrim, at a sacred call. 

During this aria SARASTRO gives away his outer garment and his high- 
priestly insignia, which are carried away together with the golden receptacle. 
He receives instead the pilgrim’s cloak, the ribbon with the crystal is hung 
round his neck, and he seizes the staff. The composer will know how to leave 
room for this between the different parts of the aria, but no more than is 
necessary. 

Cuorus: Who is to reign 

Within this hallowed hall ? 
He leaves us at a sacred call. 


The Priests remain standing on both sides, with the altar in the centre. 


SAR. : Once in your midst, my brothers, 
My life seemed but a day. 
Rejoice ye in each other’s 
Fraternity and ward ye, 
Obey the gods who guard ye, 
Command they what they may. 
Alas ! to leave ye, 
Errant and drifting, 
Doth sorely grieve me, 
Yet, heart uplifting, 
I go this day! (Exit.) 
Cuo. : O sacred dwelling, 
Our grief upwelling, 
Here, where no longer 
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Sarastro is stronger 

In wisdom, so saintly 

To cheer us, where faintly 
We followed his leading 
With praying and pleading. 
No more the beauty 

Of noble duty 

Ever to teach us 

His voice will reach us 
His sacred trust 

He doth assume, 

But we are thrust 

In deepest gloom. 


A Solemn Procession. 


PaMINA with her retinue. The casket is brought. In response to a pre- 
monition she intends to dedicate it to the sun, and tt 1s set upon an altar. 
Prayer. Earthquake. The aitar sinks into the ground, and the casket with it. 
PaMINA despairs. The scene to be laid out in such a way that the actress, 
with the aid of music, may express a series of significant emotions. 


Rocky Woodland : PAPAGENO’S dwelling. 


They have found large, handsome eggs in their hut, which they suppose 
to contain birds of a special breed. The poet must see to it that the jests 
occasioned by this situation remain within the bounds of decency. SARASTRO 
joins them. After a few mystical utterances concerning the forces of nature, 
a low rock rises from the earth, with a fire burning within. At SARAsTRO’s 
direction a pretty nest ts arranged upon tt, into which the eggs are placed, 
covered with flowers. Exit Sarastro. The eggs begin to swell ; they 
burst one after another, and three children emerge, two boys and a girl. 
Their first demeanour among themselves and towards their parents gives rise 
to poetical and musical drolleries. SARASTRO rejoins them. A few words 
on upbringing. He then tells them of the sad situation in which Tamino 
and Pamina find themselves. After the disappearance of the cask PAMINA 
has sought her husband. At their meeting they have fallen into the periodical 
sleep with which they had been threatened, from which they awake but for a 
short time, only to become a prey to despair. Sarastro bids the merry 
family go to court, to dispel its sorrows by their frolics. Above all, PAPAGENO 
is to take his flute, in order to try its healing powers. SARASTRO remains 
behind alone and, during a significant aria, climbs the clearly lighted mountain, 

Antechamber in the Palace. 
Two Lapigs and two GENTLEMEN walking up and down. 

ALL: Silence, let no one disturb our devotions, 

Cradle-song follow with somnolent motions ! 
Waking and watching our task we must do : 
What the king suffers, that suffer we too. 


(® This scene and the next are merely outlined by Goethe. 
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Tuirp Lapy (entering quickly) : 
Are ye fain to hear the latest ? 
Shall I tell the happy tidings ? 
Of all pleasures know the greatest : 
For the Queen of Night relents. 
Tuirp GENTLEMAN (entering and joining in quickly) : 
And ’tis said that Papageno®) 
Now has treasure-trove discovered, 
Richer than the richest ye know, 
Lumps like ostrich-eggs, immense. 
ENSEMBLE I : Silence, what boots us the news ye are bringing, 
While of the grief of our queen we are singing ? 
( Pause.) 
Speak then, what is it, what have ye to tell ? 
Lapy III: Are ye fain to hear the latest ? 
GenT. III: And ’tis said that Papageno.. . 
Lapy III: Shall I tell the happy tidings ? 
Gent. III: Now has treasure-trove discovered, . . . 
FourtH Lapy (entering and joining in quickly) : 
True it is, Sarastro vanished ; 
Yet we know what was the mission 
That he ventured on, self-banished : 
Herbs he plucked that make all well. 
FourtTH GENTLEMAN (likewise) : 
Let me prophesy you gladness, 
For the prince has been recovered. 
He is saved, so end your sadness, 
He’s restored and all is well. 
Ens. II (of the last four, who continue to repeat their news intertwined). 
Ens. I (of the first four) : 
Silence, incredible tales have ye told us ! 
Go, from our loyal lament do not hold us ! 
Ah, if we could but believe what ye tell ! 
The last four join in, again repeating their news intertwined. 
Enter PAPAGENO and PAPAGENA, struggling with the guard. 
He : Noone shall prevent me ! 
Sue : Nor me either ! 
He : I have served the king before your beards began to grow, 
wherewith you now make such a grim display. 
Sue : And I have often obliged the queen, when she was still in 
that wicked blackamoor’s clutches. It’s true, she would no longer 
recognize me, for I was old and ugly then, and now I am young and 


pretty. 


‘} To be pronounced Papajeeno throughout this translation. In a notice of the 
remarkable new Sadler’s Wells production of ‘ The Magic Flute’ G. N. S. in ‘ The Music 
Review ’ (Vol. III, No. 2) goes out of his way to ask for“ g hard as in ‘gear’” ; but 
“ Papageno”’ is not aGerman, and we have no means of telling how the ancient Egyptians 
would have pronounced his name! One might as well insist on an English Sarastro’s 
inging “ O Eesis and Oseeris”’. 
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He: And so I will not be expelled again, now that I am here. 

Sue : And I shall stay too. 

A GENTLEMAN : See here, the feathered pair! How welcome ! 
(To the guard.) Let them be! The king and queen will be glad to 
see them. 

PapaGENo : A thousand thanks, gentlemen! We hear that 
things are in a bad way here. 

Gent. : And we hear that they are very well with you. 

Pa’o. : Until they improve, they will do. 

A Lapy: Is it true, then, that you have found such beautiful eggs ? 

Pa’o. : True enough. 

Gent. : Golden ostrich-eggs ? 

Pa’o. : Just that. 

Lapy : And do you know the bird that lays them ? 

Pa’o. : Not so far. 

Lapy : They must be splendid eggs. 

Pa’o. : Inestimable. 

Gent. : How many have you found, so far ? 

Pa’o. : Some three-score and ten. 

Lapy : And all good ? 

Pa’o. : Save a few, which were addled. 

Gent. : My good Papageno, will you not let me have a bushel 
or so? 

Pa’o. : With all my heart. 

Lapy : I should like to ask for a couple for my collection of 
curiosities. 

Pa’o. : They are at your service. 

Lapy : And I have a dozen friends or so, all naturalists, who 
excel especially in their knowledge of precious metals. 

Pa’o. : They shall all be contented. 

Gent. : You are an excellent fellow. 

Pa’o. : It is easy enough. The eggs are the least. I am a trades- 
man, and I deal wholesale now, though I was once a retailer. 

Lapy : But where are your goods ? 

Pa’o. : Outside, in the outermost courtyard. I had to leave 
them there. 

Lapy : Because of the customs-duty, no doubt ? 

Pa’o. : They had not a notion what to charge for them. 

Gent. : They must be most valuable. 

Pa’o. : Priceless. 

Lapy : They can be reckoned by the eggs. 

Pa’o. : Doubtless : they are accounted for by the eggs. 

Gent (to the Lapy) : We must make a friend of him. We must 
help him through. 

Exeunt with PapaGeNo and Papacena. They return with both of 
them, who carry golden cages with winged children in them. 








| 
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PAPAGENO & PAPAGENA : 
There is no earthly chattel, 
No market-ware, no cattle, 
You'll find is so attractive, 
So lively and so active, 
As that we have to sell ye. 
From foreign lands, we tell ye, 
Have come our feathered goods : 
Behold our charming broods ! 
SHE (releasing one of them) : 
A fat one here, so wicked, 
As merry as a cricket ! 
He hops and skips and pushes 
Through thickets and through bushes ; 
And up and down he’s flitting, 
As for young birds ’tis fitting. 
Come then, be never shy : 
This merry rascal buy ! 
HE (presenting another) : 
This one’s all wistful seeming, 
Reflective, musing, dreaming ; 
Yet is the little small one 
As sprightly as the tall one. 
His size is not extensive, 
But he is not expensive ; 
And when his song you’ve heard 
You'll buy the little bird. 
SHE (showing a third) : 
Oh see this little she-bird, 
More gentle than a he-bird ! 
The females are so tender, 
So graceful and so slender, 
Intent on neat perfection, 
Yet full of sweet affection. 
She’d gladden any male : 
The little bird’s for sale ! 
Bors : No need for us to laud them, 
Ye will yourselves applaud them. 
They love what they have newly ; 
Yet if they’ll serve you truly 
You can but find by trying, 
For wings they have for flying. 
Come then, a songster buy, 
Your luck with it to try ! 
It ts left to the composer to have the last lines of each verse repeated, 
partly by the children, partly by their parents, and lastly perhaps by all those 
on the stage in chorus. 
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Lavy : True, they are charming ; but is that all ? 

Pa’o. : It is, and that’s enough, I should think. 

Gent. : Have you not some of the eggs in the basket ? I would 
rather have them than the children. 

Pa’o. : I’m not surprised. Besides, if it were permitted to tell 
the truth to this truth-loving company, one would have to confess 
that one has told a few fibs. 

Gent. : Don’t be backward. 

Pa’o. : Well then, what you see here is our whole fortune. 

Lapy : Not much to boast about. 

Gent. : And what about the eggs ? 

Pa’o. : Of those only the shells remain, for these have just 
emerged from them. 

Gent. : And what of the other three-score and ten or so ? 

Pa’o. : That was only a manner of speaking. 

Lapy : Then there’s not much left for you. 

Pa’o. : A pretty little wife, merry children and good humour. 
Who’d want more ? 

Gent. : So you remain nothing more than a jester ? 

Pa’o. : And as such indispensable. 

Gent. : Perhaps this jest of yours might amuse the king and 


queen. 
Lapy : Hardly. It would only awaken sorrowful memories in 


them. 

Pa’o. : And yet Sarastro sent me here for that very purpose. 

Gent. : He did ? And where did you see Sarastro ? 

Pa’o. : In our mountains, 

Gent. : Was he looking for herbs ? 

Pa’o. : Not that I know of. 

Gent. : But you saw him bending down now and then ? 

Pa’o. : I did, particularly when he stumbled. 

Gent. : So holy a man does not stumble ; he bent down on 
purpose. 


Pa’o. : As you will. 
Gent. : He was looking for herbs, and perhaps for stones, and 


he comes here to heal the king and queen. 

Pa’o. : Not to-day, though ; for he ordered me particularly to 
go to the palace, to take the famous magic flute with me and, when 
their majesties awake, to intone at once the gentlest of tunes and with 
it to still their pain, at least for a time. 


Lapy : One must try everything. 
Gent. : This is the very hour of their awakening. Do your 


utmost. You shall lack neither thanks nor reward. 
PaMINA and TAMINO, asleep on two thrones under a canopy. 


Vol. XXIII. 
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In order not to disturb the pathetic impression, it may be preferable to 
let PAPAGENA and the CHILDREN go off-stage. PAPAGENO, as he plays the | 
flute, may be at least half concealed in the wings and become visible only from 
time to time. 

Pam. (waking at the sound of the flute) : 

At the side of my belovéd, 
Softly sleeping, gently waking, 
Languish I to see his glance . . . 
PAPAGENO ceases to play and listens. © 
Tam. (waking) : 
In the sight of my belovéd 
Once again my pleasure taking ; 
Yet alas ! who breaks my trance ? 

Cuorus: Music, Papageno, music ! 

Play, and do not queer their chance ! 

Pam. (rising and advancing) : 

By Tamino’s presence heartened, 
To the world new ardour giving, 
After drowsy sleep’s enchantment 
Do I now return to living 
And to duty ; oh, the bliss ! 
Tam (likewise) : 
Given up to deeds of virtue, 
In Pamina’s. love rejoicing, 
With my consort, rich in wisdom, 
At my side, good counsel voicing, 
Naught shall henceforth be amiss. 
They embrace. Pause, especially of the flute. 
Cuo. : Papageno, music, music ! 
Never let thy flute be silent, 
Lest you interrupt their bliss. 
Pa’o. : Give me leave to breathe a moment, 
For I am not used to this ! 

Pam. & Tas. : 

Oh, what has been taken from us ? 

Joyless now our meeting is. 
Cuo. : Papageno, do not falter ! | 

Only this time do not miss ! | 








PAPAGENO plays. 


Tam. & Pam. (happily approaching each other) : 
No, our gladness is returning, 
All again is perfect bliss ! 


Pa’o. : No, I am not used to this. 
CuHo. : Once again, oh, do not miss ! 
Pam. & Tam. : 


Void again our meeting is. 
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It may be superfluous to say that it is for the composer to make the most 
of the verses submitted to him by intertwining and repeating the transitions 
From contentment and joy to grief and despair. 

Enter Priests. 

The composer will decide whether he will introduce only two or the whole 
chorus. I assume the latter. They give news of the child’s whereabouts. 

PRIESTS : In a deep and gloomy cavern, 

Fire on this, on that side water, 
By implacable lions guarded, 
By a watch prepared for slaughter, 
Half alive, by death endangered, 
Starved and wasted, 
Thirst-tormented, 
Pines the child, 
Oh, hear his wailing ! 
Woe us! Ere the worst be done 
Save him, your unhappy son ! 
ALL: What a silence, what a terror 
Gathers sudden round us! Hear 
What a dull and distant roaring, 
Like a growing storm, upsoaring, 
As from far-off seas comes near. 
Loud and louder from the distance 
Thund’rous clamour comes approaching, 
And the firmament grows darker, 
Stars extinguish, 
We are blinded, 
All in blackness disappear ! 











Subterranean cavern. In the middle the altar with the casket, as it was 
seen sinking into the ground. Two ARMED MEN lean against two pillars and 
seem to be asleep. They hold the ends of chains to which lions, crouching 
by the altar, are fastened. All is dark ; the casket, which is transparent, 
illuminates the scene. 

Cuorus (invisible) : 
Our judgment execute ye, 
| As guardians do your duty, 
For should the cask reveal 
The infant that is sleeping 
| In restless lions’ keeping, 
His doom its breach would seal. 

The lions rise and pace up and down in their chains. 
First GuARD (motionless) : 

Brother, wak’st thou ? 


2% Goethe here has the line “ Der Himmel gliht so rot” (“ The heaven glows so 

red ”’), but there is no point in translating it literally, as it is obviously a mere ient 

be deed) to sea with the sixth line : “ So seider Knabe tot!” (“ shall the child 
be 
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Seconp GuARD (likewise) : 


I hear thee. 
Gua. |. : Are we alone ? 
Gua. II. : Who knows ? | 
Gua. I. : Dawns the day ? 
Gua. II. : It may. 
Gua. I. Comes the night ? 
Gua. IL. : It’s in sight. 
Gua. L : Time passes now. 
Gua. II. : But how ? 
Gua. I. : Strikes the hour thus ? 
Gua. II. : Not for us ! 
Boru : In vain do ye labour 


For ever and aye on high. 

Man hastens, yet before him 

His goal without ceasing doth fly. 

In vain he goes pulling and tearing 

The pall that lies heavy and wearing 

Upon this life’s secret, by day and night. 

In vain he struggles for the light, 

Descends to earth’s deep caverns from the height. 
A moment of light in 

The dark may he find ; 

Then radiance, deceptive, 

Leaves darkness behind. 

So let him approach us, 

He’ll meet us in vain : 

He’ll stray from deception 
To error again. 





The inner curtain opens. Fire and water scene as in‘ The Magic Flute.’ 
On the left the fire, with a small knoll left free on which to emerge therefrom ; 
next the water with a practicable rock above it, but without a temple. The | 
whole scene must be so arranged that it looks as though the cavern could be 
reached from the rock only by traversing the fire and water. 


TAMINO and PAMINA come with torches from the rock. They sing as 
they descend. 
Tam. : My belovéd, my Pamina, 
How can we our son deliver ? 
*Twixt the waters and the fire, 
*Twixt wild beasts and horrors dire, 
Lies our treasure, all but lost. 


(They go through the fire.) 


Pam. : From a consort, from a mother 
Shrink her infant’s grimmest guardians, 
Spite the waters, spite the fire, 
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In this cave of horrors dire 
Shall our treasure not be lost. 


[ They go through the water.] ‘© 


Meanwhile a cloud has come down and hangs suspended between the fire 
and water. It opens and reveals the QuEEN oF NIGHT. 

QUE. : What is impending ? 

Through the fire and through the water 
Did they penetrate with daring. 
Guards, hold my rebellious daughter ! 
Hold her spouse, no fury sparing ! 
Keep the child at any cost ! 

Gua. I. & II. (turning their spears towards the casket, but so that they 
remain at a distance from it. The lions join them attentively. The positions 
Should be symmetrically equal on either side.) : 

We watch it and we ward it, 
The spears and lions guard it : 
The child shall not be lost ! 


Tam. & Pam. (coming forward) : 
Oh my consort, my Tamino, 
‘ny belovéd, my Pamina,') 
Fire and water yield their power 
When a mother supplicates. 
Ye guardians, oh, have pity ! 
QUE. : Ye guardians, have no pity ! 
Be firm, protect the gates ! 


Tam. & Pas. : 
Alas ! Ye gods, have mercy ! 


Who’ll save our precious child ? 

Quz. : Woe! They have won the guardians. 
Then tear the child to pieces : 
The lions still are wild ! 


The cioud disperses. Silence. 


Tue Cup (in the casket) : 
The voice of his father, 
His mother’s dear voice ; 
Their child, now to hear them 
Doth, waking, rejoice. 

Pam. & Tam.: Oh, happy we, to hear at last 
The stammer of a cherished infant ! 
Ye gods, let not the blessed instant 
Deceive us! What felicity 
We now have found ! 


(8) This direction is not in Goethe’s text, but obviously corresponds to his intention. 
‘® Goethe does not bracket these lines, but clearly intends them to be sung simul- 
taneously. 
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Oh, let us hear it still repeated, 
Th’ enchanting sound ! 


Cuo. (invisible) : Rest certain, no longer 
The child is asleep ; 
The spears and the lions 
At bay will he keep. 
The caverns will hold him 
No more in their pow’ : 
For he is arising 
In freedom this hour. 


The lid of the casket bursts open. A GEntus emerges, wholly illuminated 
by the lights which make the casket transparent. These lights are so arranged 
that they also illuminate the upper half of the other figures. At this moment 
the GuaRps approach the casket with the lions and keep Tamino and 
PAMINA al a distance. 


GENIUS : Here am I, ye dear ones ! 
And am I not fair ? 
Say, will ye regret it 
To see me your heir ? 
By darkness of night born, 
In glory and state, 
Yet lost by the powers 
Of malice and hate ; 
By spears and by gaolers, 
By lions’ dread jaws, 
By warriors threatened, 
And dragons’ foul maws ; 
Yet safe from all ill 
The child liveth still ! 


At the moment when the GuaRps thrust their spears at the Gentus, he 
Shes away. 


SOME STRAY NOTES ON MOZART 
By ALFreD LOEWENBERG 
I. Tue First Encutsu ‘ ZAUBERFLOTE ’” 


Tue preface to James Robinson Planché’s adaptation of ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte ’ opens thus : 

The object of the manager of Drury Lane Theatre being to intro- 

duce for the first time Mozart’s magnificent opera with English 

words to an English audience, the writer of those words considered 
himself bound to adhere, notwithstanding its assumed want of 
interest,. to the original story in its main features, &c. 

The production took place at Drury Lane, then under the 
management of Alfred Bunn, on March roth 1838, under the 
musical direction of Tom Cooke and with an excellent cast, including 
Templeton as Tamino, Balfe as Papageno, Ann Seguin as the Queen 
of Night and Emma Romer as Pamina. 

When Planché wrote these words he surely had no idea that an 
obscure musical director of a small provincial stage had forestalled 
him by no less than nine years ; nor did any of the critics of the day 
doubt his statement, so that the date of March roth 1838 has been 
generally accepted as that of the first performance of ‘ The Magic 
Flute ’ in English, and is given by Grove and all other authorities. 
Nevertheless, the credit for it is not due to Messrs. Planché, Bunn, 
Cooke and Templeton, but to an otherwise unknown Mr. Mueller. 

There is a curious little ‘ History of Music’, compiled by one 
William Cooke Stafford (1793-1876) and published at Edinburgh 
in 1830. Stafford was what is called a miscellaneous writer, chiefly 
on history and geography, and as far as music is concerned a not 
too accomplished amateur. His book teems with blunders of all 
sorts and is in fact, as Grove puts it, “ a work chiefly noted for its 
inaccuracy’. If, however, the author copied, and in most cases 
copied incorrectly, everything that happened in musical history 
before his own time and outside his local radius, he proves to be 
reliable in telling of events he witnessed himself. And for the little 
scrap of information on ‘ The Magic Flute’ we may well take the 
remainder of his book into the bargain. 

Speaking of the English versions of foreign operas then in vogue 
on the London stage—a movement started by the great success of 
‘ Der Freischiitz’ in 1824 and furthered by the adapting abilities 
of Henry Bishop—Stafford mentions, in a footnote, as the latest 
adaptations of this kind two operas produced in the Northern 
provinces and East Anglia in 1829, namely ‘ The Innkeepers’ at 
Leeds and the ‘ Zauberfléte ’ at Norwich. 

Now as to the former, which is Charles Simon Catel’s ‘ Les 
Aubergistes de qualité’, I take Stafford’s word for it, although the 
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fact that this little opéra comique, quite a success in its time, was ever 
done in English is noteworthy and, of course, also completely 
unknown ; for Leeds it was translated and adapted by one (Charles?) 
Cummins. But the Norwich ‘ Zauberfléte ’ seemed to me to be well 
worth a journey to Colindale, where in spite of bomb damage the 
magnificent Newspaper Library of the British Museum still gives its 
invaluable help to applicants. The volumes of the Norwich news- 
papers of 1829, blown out of their bindings, yielded confirmation 
of Stafford’s statement. The advertisements of May 16th 1829 reac : 

Theatre Royal. Mr. Mueller, Leader and Director of the Music 

Respectfully announces to his Friends and the Public that his 

Benefit will take place on Monday, June the rst, 1829, When will 

be presented, for the First Time on any English Stage, Mozart’s 

highly celebrated opera of Dre ZAuBERFLOTE, under the Title of 

The Enchanted Flute, or the Mysteries of Isis. With new Scenery, 

Properties, Dresses, &c. and the whole of the Original Music, 

supported by the Gentlemen of the Norwich Choral Society, and a 

numerous Orchestra. 

There is but little further information to be gathered from the 
reviews which duly appeared the following week. The critics 
proudly acknowledged the fact that their provincial stage had seen 
quite an important premiére. The receipts of the house exceeded 
£90, and the event was “‘ welcomed by the encouraging presence 
of nearly all the musical families in this city and its immediate 
neighbourhood’. Tamino was Mr. Williamson, Pamina Miss 
Melton (‘her last appearance on these boards being engaged at 
the Haymarket Theatre’) and Papageno Mr. Burton, who seems 
to have been a special favourite with public and critics alike. 

As to Mr. Mueller (probably of German extraction) I can give 
no further information. His name naturally is not to be found in 
any dictionary. As no English singing-version of the ‘ Zauberfléte ’ 
existed then, Mueller must have made it himself. Perhaps he is 
identical with “C. H. Mueller, Leader at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden,” who published ‘ Twenty-four Opera Overtures 

. arranged for two Violins’ about the same time ; the edition 
is undated but certainly not earlier than c.1829-30, as Auber’s 
* Masaniello ’ overture is contained in it. If this conjecture is correct, 
one might as well venture the guess that his new appointment in 
London had something to do with his achievement at Norwich. 

(To be continued) 
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Walter Parratt: Master of Music. By Donald F. Tovey and Geoffrey Parratt. pp. 184. 
(Oxford University Press, 1941.) 8s. 6d. 

Much has been written of Walter Parratt as Master, not necessarily of the Queen's 
Music, still less of the King’s Music (he held that title from three Sovereigns), but of 
the music, the music of the organ-loft and the church choirs, the music so long and so 
firmly established within this realm of England that it has been the progenitor of all 
other music which can be called English. It has been said that he created a new school 
of organ playing by his own example and by his teaching of innumerable pupils. Near 
the end of his long life I heard him commend a young organist with the remark, “‘ He 
is a pupil of a pupil of mine ; not that that is saying much, because most people now are 
either pupils or pupils of pupils of mine”. Sir Donald Tovey was right in em izi 
the fact that Walter Parratt inherited a tradition before he created the new school with 
which his name became associated. That was the difference between him and his elder 
contemporary W. T. Best, who had left another profession for music and was established 
at Liverpool as an organist by the time that Parratt was born at Huddersfield in 1841. 

Parratt came of a family of Yorkshire organists. His father, Thomas Parratt, and his 
brother Henry ‘‘ between them provided the music of Huddersfield Parish Church for 
ninety-two years”. It is small wonder that echoes of a War of the Roses of York and 
Lancaster were to be found in Walter Parratt’s conversation in quite late years, and that 
the editions and arrangements issued by the Liverpool champion were not much favoured 
in his teaching at the Royal College of Music. Parratt held the reputation of a purist 
in organ music, and deserved it. But the tradition of his upbringing was one which 
cultivated adaptability before all else. Organists to-day are frequently heard to com- 
plain of the difficulties of handling the diverse modern gadgets of the builders. They 
must have a couple of hours’ practice before they dare play on a strange organ. Yet their 
ae wee are as nothing compared with those presented in the middle of the last century 

y English organs, with their pedal boards ranging from one to two octaves, and based 
on F or G, or more rarely on C. When Parratt reached Windsor in the early ‘eighties 
he found an F organ at St. George’s. It was one of his first tasks to get it rebuilt on the 
C pattern on which alone the major organ works of Bach were playable as written ; 
but it was second nature to him to adapt his own playing to whatever conditions he might 
find. He had been doing so from his earliest years. His chief objection to the editions of 
Best was their too careful indication as to the stops to be used, as though everyone would 
have a replica of the organ in St. George’s Hall to play on. The organist must use his 
head, must size up the resources of whatever instrument he might have to play on, must 
do it quickly and make the best of these resources. Expression in playing meant for him 
those things which depended on the player rather than on the instrument, not so much 
contrasts of tone-colour (though he was a master of “ registration’) as contrasts of 

hrasing, legato and staccato, and the careful observance of rests in part-playing. 
Dr. Harold Darke, who with other former pupils contributes personal reminiscences to 
this volume, tells of his gibe at a too well-dressed youngster on the organ stool : 

* Sir, why don’t you play with more expression? ”’ 

**Do you mean you wish me to use more Swell, Sir Walter? ” 

“* No, sir, there is enough of that on the organ seat.” 

Precision as the first means of expression was the basis of Parratt’s artistic creed. It 
was exemplified equally in his training of his choirs. “Clap the glad hand”, sung 
rhythmically on a single note, was a favourite exercise for his choristers. They must 
keep the shape of the short vowels and enunciate the consonants without sacrificing vocal! 
tone. Accuracy of pitch was to him the first requirement of choral singing. Wi t it 
there could be no “ expression ” tolerable to the musical ear. 

It was on these principles that Parratt built up an ample musical life, though it was 
a life passed as far as music was concerned mainly within narrow limits of the organ-loft. 
There he reigned supreme as a Master of the Music. 

The writer of a life has both a story to tell and a portrait to paint. He may either 
choose his light and pose his sitter, that is use the story as a means of creating his portrait, 
or he may concentrate on the facts of the story and allow the portrait to emerge from 
them. In this case the fortuitous collaboration of Sir Donald Tovey, a lifelong disciple 
though not a pupil of Parratt’s, and Mr. Geoffrey Parratt, Sir Walter's son, illustrates 
both methods. Tovey approaches the subject from the standpoint of an artist and the 
three initial chapters which he wrote are sufficient to show that his completed portrait, 
would have been a powerful one. Mr. Geoffrey Parratt has taken great pains to assemble 
the facts and has enriched them with the views of his own contemporaries. From his 
work all who knew Walter Parratt will get a picture which is easily recognizable. His 
own art is at its best with a camera. Several of his own photographs illustrate the book, 
among them one of Sir Walter “ At the organ of St. George's Chapel, 1910.” It is a 
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speaking likeness: the whole pose of the figure, alert yet reposeful, his hands on the choir 
organ (not then muffled by a swell box) recalls those clearly articulated tones, that 
cleanness in all things. ” ap dessert der se aa ae 

. C. C. 


The Chorale Preludes of J. S. Bach: a Handbook. By Stainton de B. Taylor. pp. 126- 
(Oxford University Press, 1942.) 8s. 6d. 

Both zsthetically and practically this is an excellent book. Mr. Taylor starts with a 
scholarly account of the origin and development of the chorale prelude, with considered 
appreciations of Béhm, Pachelbel, Buxtehude and the rest ; twenty pages on the per- 
formance of Bach’s music in general (registration in all its aspects, pace and power, 
phrasing) bring him to his main subject. Each of the 125 ie preludes and the four 
sets of chorale variations is taken in turn under four headings—melody, hymn, Bach’s 
treatment, performance ; moreover, each of the half-dozen sections into which this 
corpus is naturally divisible is discussed in its broad aspects at some length. An interesting 

ix gives us the specifications of some contemporary German organs, and of a 

modern one built exclusively for performances of the older music. 

Mr. Taylor is a sensitive musician who has the gift of writing attractively: a warm 
enthusiast, he is at the same time very level-headed. He realizes that not a few of the 
preludes can be interpreted in different ways, sometimes very different ; he may perhaps 

for his personal preferences, but he is not dogmatic. Moreover, while fully 
ac edging Bach’s fondness for musical symbolism and emotional connection with 
the words of the associated hymn, he does not exaggerate ; in his discussion of the 
prelude ‘ Das alte Jahr vergangen ist’ he readily adopts a suggestion from Mr. A. B. 
Ashby, who, with refreshing unorthodoxy, contended that Bach had no specific purpose 
at all but was simply treating the melody as an opportunity for pure composition. Here 
and elsewhere Mr. Taylor modestly follows others, but he has plenty to say for himself 
and gives us many luminous and suggestive obiter dicta. He is very sound on the dangers 
of over-phrasing—an infirmity to which some great Bach scholars are prone. He talks 
equally ay sense about the use and misuse of rhythmical freedom and of the swell 
pedal ; is witty about “ the glorious hugger-mugger of incoherent sounds ” into 
which yg fo so often degenerates ; he urgently advocates lightly-toned regis- 
tration for po nic music, with (when feasible) “‘ exhaustive experiment with muta- 
tion ranks ”’. ce, too, he is a very helpful guide : 

— is of entirely secondary importance in organ music . . . the chief thing 
is to let the daylight into it, and to ensure that each phrase has the opportunity to 
make its full effect. 

The half-dozen pages on phrasing include ten examples in musical notation. Mr. Taylor 
should, to avoid misunderstandings, have mentioned that only in two instances 
(* Christum wir sollen loben schon’ and ‘O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig ’) are the tempo 
indications which he prints authorized by Bach. And a linguistic howler like “ adagio 
solennel ” (p. 27) ought not to appear in an O.U.P. book. E. W 


The Ballad in Music. By Sydney Northcote. pp. 124. (Oxford University Press, 1942.) 


6d. 

Oita aaa cia ila ta Ciel tele A a 
As in many other pursuits a lead has come from this country which has subsequently 
been followed up more assiduously by others. Bi Percy seems to have been 
responsible for starting an interest in, and a study of, popular ballads of the late 
Middle . Enthusiasm spread to the Continent on the wings of the romantic move- 
ment, so that the German composer, Loewe, was fired by the flame on the musical side, 
while on the literary Grundtvig, the Dane, collected together the texts of the Nordic 
family to which our own belong. Half a century later Professor F. J. Child of 
Harvard made his great standard collection of English and Scottish popular ballads. 
The next im t contribution was once more English, and it came from the folksong 
Sochedl Gok Waden tam a CHUA win Aakchiee bia oor’ Its lesson was that text and 
tune have a closer relationship than either musicians or men of letters had realized. 

The time is ripe for another survey of the subject from a musical angle. Professor 
Entwistle’s formic learned volume a —~ the importance of music but chides 
musicians for their obscurantism. - John Goss approached it from the same 
angle as Dr. Northcote—that of the singer—but his book) is only an anthology. Dr. 
Northcote’s is an essay—his own modest description—which only aims at giving a bird’s- 
eye view of the modern repertory available to singers. In it he goes beyond the 
ballad of tradition and ranges h German Lieder to English, Czech and Russian 
cantatas. The critical writing in these chapters is excellent and even where it is 
com to the dimensions of a catalogue raisonné he tells us much that most of us did 
not before about vocal music, both solo and choral. 

His chief aim has been to sort out the various meanings that the loosely-used word 
“ ballad” may legitimately bear from ‘ Chase’ to ‘ The Lost Chord’, and to 
show briefly what music has gained from . Its most serious omission is any 

©) ‘ Ballads of Britain’ (John Lane, London, 1987). 
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discussion of the English folk-ballad. He is content to quote versions of ‘ Barbara Allen’ 
from Dorset and Scotland, but shies from the problem of origin, diffusion and character 
of the folk-ballad which is really the clue to the whole subject. 
Many points, however, which cannot be fully expanded are thrown up for discussion. 
On the priation of dance-tunes by ballads it is perhaps worth observing that in the 
seventeenth century the traffic flowed in the opposite direction: many of Playford’s 
dance-tunes were quickened-up ballad-tunes. On the “ royalty” or “shop” ballad 
Dr. Northcote writes wisely and he sums up the phenomenon as “ not so much a form 
asa of English song”. He might Rave told us more about modern American 
. But that indeed is a criticism that applies to the whole book—he might have 
told us more. Plainly, however, his intention was to write an essay rather than a 
substantial book, and we can be grateful to him for raising the subject and so carefully 
F. H. 


clearing the ground. 
Full Cotes. By Frank Howes. pp. 176. (Martin Secker & Warburg, London, 1942.) 


The author has produced a short volume packed with useful information and spiced 
with alert comment. Half is an array of facts to do with acoustics, the build of instru- 
ments, key, the forms of composition and so forth ; half is a historical survey of the 
origins and development of the symphony orchestra of to-day and its prima donna assoluta, 
the conductor. This is, in fact, a treatise for the converted and the conversant, an Intelli- 
gent Man’s Guide taking for granted a mind that has already observed and is willing to 
do some hard work checking its own data. There is little here for that hapless abstraction, 
the man in the street. But he too will get benefit from Mr. Howes’s handbook if once he 
will give up hanging round street corners and come inside, either into the study or the 
concert-hall. It would be worth his while, for Mr. Howes is extraordinarily observant and 
informative. He wears his learning with a graceful désinvolture and is very much the man 
of his time and place, drawing here, for instance, an analogy from the boat-race (as 
becomes an Oxford man) or there from Mr. Churchill’s premiership. The form this 
deft allusion takes (“‘ he gives the word and a harmonious ministry corporately func- 
tions ”) suggests that perhaps Mr. Howes has a soft spot for the man in the street after 
all. It shows both the boldness of his treatment and the evenhanded justice he dispenses. 
The chapter on certain living conductors and their characteristics is an extremely capable 
solution of a problem all pitfalls for the unwary. And one is willing to go a long way 
with an author who has the honesty to say of the system of transposing instruments that 
it “‘ is maddening to everyone but the player” and better still that it is “ silly, but it 
works”. There are other memorable pin-pricks in this volume which make the ~— 


of it peculiarly pleasant. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Sixty-Seventh Session, 1940-41. pp. 101. (Whitehead 

& Miller, Leeds, 1941.) 21s. 

The number of people who come to hear papers read before the Musical Association 
is naturally limited—and particularly so in war-time. This is a pity, since a good 
on any subject might be expected to elicit additional information from experts or, Cones 
still, encourage ment. Dr. Lowery’s paper ‘On the Nature of Musical Talent’ 
iad tb venkaty of cbnareaiiiadl The ident revealed that as a boy he played the 
clarinet ; Sir P Buck declared that phrasing was the one thing that really mattered ; 
Mr. Howes told story of a student who had been brought up in the East and so 
could not listen to a symphony by Brahms ; Professor Marchant spoke of “ musicians 
who could hear mentally complicated scores with facility and accuracy” but were 
quite unable to sing the middle part in a trio; Mr. Oldman refused to believe that 
tests on Seashore’s lines were of much use as tests of musical ability. These observations 
were all of interest, and Mr. Oldman’s in particular hit the nail on the head with gentle 
but compelling force. But they were clearly only a fraction of what might have been 
a stimulating discussion if a sufficient number of perc: Scape had resolutely joined 
battle. Dr. Lowery’s is a useful summary of me assessing musical talent 
which have been tried by psychologists, but the net result is negative. “ Musical talent”, 
he says, “I take to be something undefinable though we can readily ize some 
of its leading characteristics.” isely. Tests are a convenient way of discovering 
whether an individual possesses certain qualities which may be considered indispensable 
to a musician. But the mere possession of these qualities does not make a musician, even 
if they are all present. In the last resort that peculiar sensibility which stamps a musician 
defies examination. Phrasing in performance, as Sir Percy Buck suggested, may be some 
guide, but it does not tell the whole story. It may, in fact, be artificially acquired, like 
so many of the other accomplishments which enable industrious to pose as 
musicians. “ It is the elusive something that distinguishes the ‘ inspired ’ performance 
from the mere exhibition of technics ”, says Dr. Lowery, “ that I conceive to be attri- 
butable to musical talent.” One thing at least is certain: no true musician ever has 
the slightest difficulty in izing another. 

m other pn fr ins wetness informative. Dr. Scholes attacks the life and 
career of Burney with the same zest for exposing errors and establishing the truth that 
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he has shown in other fields of research. It appears that the manuscript of the ‘ Tour 
France and Italy’ is much fuller than the printed text. A modern edition of 
this work would be welcome, all the more if it included the passages previously omitted. 
Canon Galpin gives all the particulars available about the enna elaborate 
member of the bagpipe family whose history is known in outline to most scholars but 
not in this abundant detail. It is agreeable to have a complete translation of Ambrogio’s 
description of his uncle’s invention. Benjamin Grosbayne’s ‘ Perspective of the Literature 
of Conducting’ exhibits the American passion for bibliography on a generous scale. 
Much of this could have been more conveniently presented in tabular form. It will, 
however, be a useful guide to anyone who wants to write the book which presumably 
Mr. Grosbayne, having accumulated all this evidence, has already written himself or 
is about to write. The choice of words enlivens the pages of the ‘ Proceedings ’. A volume 
in praise of Mengelberg is described as celebrating “ the exploits on the orchestral podium 
of the stocky Dutchman”. The author tells us that his nationality “ may have steered 
him to ferret out comparatively more titles” in English than in other languages—a 
metaphor so richly mixed that it deserves to pass into current use. But I doubt whether 
we can be persuaded on this side of the Atlantic to accept the noun “ colligation ” or 
the adjective “ conductorial ”’. J.A.W. 


Church Organs and Organ Cases. By Andrew Freeman. pp. 32. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1942.) 1s. 

The Rev. Andrew Freeman is justly noted for his studies on the subject covered by 
this small book, which gives an excellent and concise account of the history of the church 
organ, as well as most useful advice that should certainly come to the notice of the people 
responsible for causing organs to be placed in churches. The author suggests that the 
organ is not strictly one of the “ ornaments of the church” : he could have gone farther 
and pointed out that there is not any necessity for organs or even any form of music for 
a performing of the liturgy. This is, of course, a powerful reason for insisting that organs 
shall be of the highest standard in both visual and tonal beauty. 

Mr. Freeman not only gives helpful hints on the appropriate size of organs, their 
design, mechanism and care, but also a list of arguments for the confounding of 
ecclesiastical ostriches. 

The writing is non-technical, and the booklet could with advantage be handed 
round to members of cathedral chapters and church councils, to be read by them with 
immense profit. Twelve well-produced photographs of small organs built during the 
period from 1520 to 1938 add emphasis to this first-rate little work. One hopes there 
may be a re-issue of it at the conclusion of the war, when it should help to combat the 
horrid possibility of an avalanche of mass-produced music machines all having stereo- 
typed tone and cases designed irrespective of their position, use and surroundings—a 
brave new world offering only happiness . . . perhaps. W. G. 


The History of Musical Instruments. By Curt Sachs. pp. 505. (Dent, London, 1942.) 36s. 
This is a notable piece of scholarship, an invaluable work of reference, and a splendid 
ang Sp such as no public or specialist’s library can afford to keep off its shelves. 
rue, it will doubtless remain on those shelves most of the time and be quickly returned 
to them after perusal for information it will be almost infallibly sure to yield ; for it must 
be said that it will not be found tempting for continuous reading, however fascinating 
its subject may be. A vast amount of very useful material is, unfortunately, presented in 
the driest and most indigestible manner. The author has not only failed to aim at any 
sort of attractive literary presentation : he almost seems to have deliberately avoided it 
as the kind of frivolity into which a serious scholar must not allow himself to be inveigled. 
Even for the purpose of reference something less bulky and detailed may sometimes 
be preferred. Canon Galpin’s smaller but very reliable ‘ Text-Book of European Musical 
Instruments ’, for instance, will perhaps be found more serviceable by those who wish 
to obtain their information quickly and to find it shorn of historical and other redun- 
dancies. On the other hand Dr. Sachs’s work is, for one thing, not subject to the geo- 
graphical limitations indicated by Canon Galpin’s title, and his investigations of Oriental 
as well as European instruments go far beyond anything to be got from any other publica- 
tion in English, except perhaps for some special and rather inaccessible treatises on single 
subjects. One cannot imagine this work's failing the research worker in any particular, 
especially as it has a very useful index. There are numerous and in some cases rare and 
beautiful illustrations. E. B. 


Music in Erith, 1999-1941 : being an Account of the Musical Activities sponsored by the Council 
of the Borough. pp. 8. (Erith Public Libraries and Museum Committee, 1942.) 
Where other municipalities, having deliberately made use of music as a means of 
attracting the paying guest, have failed, Erith, which ean boast neither a Pump Room 
nor yet a pier, stands a better chance to succeed. Her aim, on the evidence of this report 
of three years’ work, is not the visitors’ pocket but the minds and hearts of the inhabitants 
of the Borough. It is their co-operation that is enlisted not only as passive audiences but 
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as active participants. This shows sound sense in those behind the scheme, as Erith’s 
Junior Orchestra may one day prove. It must be a bitterly hard furrow to open in such 
days as these. But the young people can keep it open if they are shown how. With luck 
they will then not only be there, but competent to continue after this war the pleasant 


and valuable music-making their elder brothers and sisters have had to forgo at Erith. 
S. G. 


Some English Symphonists : a Selection from ‘ Essays in Musical Analysis’. By Donald Francis 
Tovey. pp. 80. (Oxford University Press, 1941.) 5s. 

This book is new only in the bibliographical sense : it contains a choice of analytical 
essays which have already appeared in the six volumes fully reviewed in these pages as 
each of them appeared between 1935 and 1939. Those who do not wish to possess the 
whole collection, but are anxious to read the reactions of a master-mind to important 
English symphonic works, will find in this selection a good deal of what they want. It 
deals with eight works by Elgar, three by Vaughan Williams, two each by Parry 
Somervell, and one by William Walton. E. B. 


Kurs Chieniya Partitur. By Gleb Taranov. Edited by D. Rogal-Levitsky. pp. 359. 
(State Edition, “‘ Iskusstvo ”, Moscow & Leningrad, 1999.) 

The principal fault of this admirable book is its title ; it is not so much a “ scores 
reading course ” as a “‘ treatise on the art of making piano-transcriptions’. In the short 
opening section Gleb Taranov gives a great deal of useful advice on score-reading 
and lays down a course of study and practice which, conscientiously followed, should give 
excellent results. (Among other points, he favours the singing of melodic parts to help 
out the performer’s two hands in working through a complicated orchestral score.) Then 
he turns to the aspect of the subject that really interests him : the production of a finished, 
pianistic version of an orchestral score. Naturally much that comes under this heading 
will also be very useful to the advanced score-reader, but most of it properly belongs to 
the rather different sphere of the transcriber. 

Thanks to radio, the gramophone and the miniature score, the piano transcription has 
lately lost much of its usefulness and popularity ; even the field of virtuoso-transcription 
is much less cultivated than it used to be. All the same, there is still room for a careful 
and exhaustive study of the methods of effective transcription, and Taranov has done it so 
thoroughly that one regrets its appearance in a language inaccessible to most western 
European musicians. He deals in turn with the solution of the problems presented by 
melody, harmony, polyphony and (what one might have considered of minor importance) 
rhythm : not merely the little rhythmical changes imposed by the nature of the piano’s 
mechanism, but the Se changes that may be necessary to translate, intelligently rather 
than literally, orchestral pace and rhythm into pianistic pace and rhythm. 

The third and last part of the book consists of a complete bar-by-bar analysis of Liszt's 
transcription of Isolde’s Liebestod. Liszt's transcriptions, particularly his transcripti 
of Beethoven and the later Wagner, are the models which Taranov constantly holds before 
the student’s eyes. Superb as they are, one cannot help regretting the author’s compara- 
tive (and, in some cases, absolute) neglect of other wy So cae ; valuable 
lessons could be learned from the practice of Szanto, Godowsky, irev and, above all, 
Busoni. At the same time, it must be admitted that all these masters of transcription are 
heavily indebted to Liszt ; Taranov takes his readers to the fountain-head instead of to 
the derivative stream$—and if they will work carefully through his chapters, and particu- 
larly at his analysis of the Liszt Liebestod, they should have sullicient grasp of the principles 
of good transcription to draw their own lessons from the methods of more ale 
practitioners. G. A. 
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Bairstow, Edward C., Organ Accompaniments to the Unison Verses of 24 Hymn-Tunes from 
* The English Hymnal’, (Oxford University Press.) 9s. 6d. 
Unison verses in hymns are often treated by organists as the o tunity for forcing 
the melody into remote keys and indulging in curiously inept though amusing harmony, 
which consists mostly of an unexpected modulation at the end of each phrase and a 
placid return to the vocal harmony for the beginning of the next phrase. Any suggestion 
of an ordered scheme and unity of design is rarely noticeable. 

Sir Edward Bairstow’s “‘ accompaniments” not only show the individuality one 
expects from him ; their scope is so wide that almost everyone of them is different in 
treatment. They range from touches of sixteenth-century idiom and Bachian figuration 
to unhackneyed chromaticism. Needless to say the accompaniments are apposite to the 
words of individual verses. 

It takes no critical listening to realize that the playing of hymn-tunes is looked upon 
by the average organist as a duty requiring little preparation. That is clearly not Sir 
Edward’s view. His accompaniments ask for a big organ, though they would sound 
impressive on any instrument that is in tune, and they do demand examination and care 
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in performance. The rhythmic variety shown in some of them will be a trial to a lethargic 
(ye op mom mar wl tiny orang lad arpa wie wes pear hegre 

church organist who takes his work seriously will study this invaluable book 
and himself unable to resist playing the accompaniments repeatedly for his own 
musical satisfaction. W. G. 


wan BAe. String Quartet No. 6. Miniature Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, London.) 
9s. 6d. 

Completed at Budapest in the autumn of 1439, this is the latest contribution to the 
series of string quartets Barték has so far written. As in the case of Schoenberg, the 
string quartet seems to be Barték’s favoured medium, to which he returns time and 
again excursions into other fields of composition. This is not to be wondered at: 
given the pronounced tendency to contrapuntal writing shown by both composers, this 
medium, with its four equal and independent instruments and its monochrome quality, 
is ideally suited to the expression of pure and abstract musical thought. It is thus not 
by accident that, on casting a comprehensive glance over Barték’s work, as far as it is 
accessible in this country, one should find that it is in the string quartets that the charac- 
teristic features of his musical personality emerge in a podever Bs sharp and clear light. 
True, what is characteristic is not always what is best in art ; in the present case, how- 
ever, one does not hesitate to say that it is in string-quartet writing that we meet with 
both the most characteristic and the best of Barték’s art. His latest work only confirms 

The new Quartet has the vigour and virility of a style which has given Bart6k’s music 
its distinctive place among that of a vast galaxy of modern composers. It has the 
typically ian vitality of rhythm, derived partly from the sources of Magyar folk- 
music. It has the passionate yet always cantabile and sweeping melodic lines which show 
a natural growth and balance. The statements are terse and pithy, and there is a 

i concision and clarity about its architecture. But what seems to make this 
Quartet stand out from the rest of the series is the fact that here all these features a r 
in a purified form. This testifies to a mastery that has all the technical resources, ded 
and disciplined by the experience of previous works, easily at its command. There is 
something classical about this Quartet, not only in its technical aspect, but also in the 
general cast of its mood. One feels that its composer has here reached a state of inward, 
spiritual balance. 

To go deeply into technical details would be to attempt an article rather than a 
review, but one or two features demand special attention here. Barték resorts in 
this work to the use of a motto theme which opens every one of the four movements. It 
is a thirteen-bar melody of mournful expression which, as Gerald Abraham suggests,‘ 
shows a certain resemblance to Magyar folksong. It is announced by the viola unaccom- 
panied, but immediately afterwards discarded to make room for the entry of the first 
subject. The same procedure is repeated in the following two movements, a Marcia 
al Burletta. It is only the slow finale, marked mesto, which makes it its thematic basis 
and dies away on its first five notes, the opening motif of the motto theme. This peculiar 
treatment of the motto gives the impression that the composer was loth to listen to the 
sad message it seems to convey, pushing it aside until, in the last movement, it finally 
asserts its power, not without a st le, for in the course of the finale Bart6ék reintroduces 
the first and second subjects of the first movement. One can hardly go , surely, 
in assuming that some kind of programmatic idea lies behind this unusual ling of a 
motto. Its introduction is a novel feature in Barték, at any rate so far as his quartets are 
concerned, and it makes for a certain formal unity in the new work. Not that the idea 
of achieving unity by recurrences of themes or by thematic relationships between separate 
movements is itself new to Barték: he had attempted this kind of thing before, as for 
instance in the third Quartet, with its very freely altered recapitulation of the first section, 
and in No. 4, where the first of its five movements is thematically related to the last and 
the second to the fourth. But in No. 6 this unity is perceived to be not only on a formal 
but also on a spiritual plane, brought about by the motto and its peculiar treatment. 

M. C. 


Bridge Sige Minuet, Prelude and Processional, for Organ. (Curwen, London.) 2s., 
1s. 6d. 2s. 
Mozart, The Pilgrim. Chorale from ‘ The Magic Flute ’, arranged for an by Arthur 
Hutchings. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. 6d. eiaiuit 
Thiman, Eric H., Preludes and Voluntaries, for Organ, Book I. (Curwen, London.) 2s. 6d. 
Among a small parcel of organ music just published one turns with ial interest 
to three pieces by Frank Bridge. English composers, eminent in all other of music, 
write so seldom for the organ that, when the unexpected happens, we receive it with 
something like a thrill of gratitude. In a number of small but charming early works, 
notably a beautiful Adagio in E major, Frank Bridge had already shown a welcome 


(2) See his review of the sixth Quartet in ‘ The Music Review’, Vol. III, No. 1. 
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i ‘ 1 pieces are considerably more weighty. Without 
being aggressive harmonic style is distinctly advanced. Technically are not very 
difficult, but flexible playing and carefully chosen registration are to do them 
i The daintily piquant ‘ Minuet’ is the most immediately attractive of the three, 

t the ‘ Prelude ’, fai tive of Delius, strikes a new and very expressive note in 
organ music. The seardy ional’, with its powerful ending, makes one regret 
that it is not developed at greater length. 

The beautiful chorale for the two Armed Men in ‘ The ic Flute ’, with its severe 
fugal background, is neatly transcribed by Arthur Hutchings makes an effective organ 
pg Eg Ope, pe 

The little of Preludes and Voluntaries by Eric Thiman should prove useful to 
organists of limited technique. The pieces are all easy, but musicianly and pleasing, 
especially a charming Sarabande. G. D. C. 


Dunhill, Thomas, Lyric Suite, for Bassoon and Piano, Op. 96. Phantasy Suite, for Clarinet 
and Piano, Op. 91. Suite in A minor, for Flute and Piano, Op. 92. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London.) 4s., 3s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. ; 

It will no doubt be said by those who hold that any music a ing in January19 42 
must at all costs be more advanced than that published in ber 1941 that Dr. 
Dunhill is drawing it rather mild in these sixteen short pieces, six of which are in the 
clarinet suite joer a apiece in the other two works. It is true that there is here no con- 
tribution to what is called “ progress ”’ and that on the whole the music is distinguished 
by amiability and fluency rather than by character and originality. Still, the composer 
has a quiet, modest but perfectly distinctive and mature style of his own. These suites 
are not novelties to arouse one’s curiosity and then to be laid aside in favour of the next 
thing that is, or appears to be, more novel still. They contain music of quality, which 
will perhaps tire the listener the less easily because it may not hold him very 5 
and will certainly continue to engage the players by its technical interest, its pleasantness 
and its varied but always effective writing. What is more, Dr. Dunhill has earned the 
gratitude of wind players by having recently set out to compose good music for instru- 
ments (a list on the back of the copies shows that he has also done similar works for the 
oboe and the horn) the repertory of which has always been left very largely at the 
mercy of specialists in their manipulation rather than in the art of musical creation. 

E. B. 

Hawkes Pocket Scores (Boosey & Hawkes, London) : 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. 2s. 6d. 

Borodin, Polovtsian Dances * Prince Igor’. 5s. 

Elgar, Concert Overture, ‘ Cockaigne’. 5s. 

Ferguson, Howard, Partita for Orchestra. 5s. 

Haydn, ay tome (“* with the Kettle-drum-Roll”’). 2s. 6d. 

Ireland, John, ino pastorale, for String Orchestra. 3. 

Kodaly, Zoltan, Suite from * Hdry Janos’. 53s. 

Liszt, * Les Préludes ’. ~ 

Mendelssohn, S; ‘0. 4, in A major {“ Italian”). 5s. 

Rachmaninov, Pees Paces No. 2, in C minor. 10s. 

Schubert, Quintet in A major (““ The Trout”’). 2s. 

Schumann, Symphony No. 2, in C major. 5s. 

Tchaikovsky, Overture,‘ 1812". 43. 

Wagner, Overture to ‘ The Flying Dutchman’. 2s. 
Webern, Anton, String Quartet, Op. 28. 28. 6d. 

This is merely a small though representative selection from a series of excellent and, 
with one exception, reasonably priced, miniature scores that has already grown into a 
valuable library. It contains, for instance, some two dozen works by Mozart and about 
as many by Beethoven, to mention two masters who do not ha to be included among 
the examples submitted for review. Small scores of various works have, of course, 
already been issued by several lish publishers for composers who are in their c 
—Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Holst, Falla, Stravinsky, Walton, &c.—but this is the fi st 
comprehensive collection ever offered by a British firm. It is timely, not because it 
opportunely captures a market hitherto monopolized by German and Austrian publishers, 
but because concert-goers and students of music in this country have always wanted such 
scores, and war is not a good enough reason why they should be asked to go without. 
That South America, too, is to be cultivated is indicated the Spanish translations 
which appear in the analytical leaflets inserted into many of the scores. But why not 
into all? It is surely important that the modern works as well as the classics should be 
thus elucidated. 

In spite of a page here and there that is slightly blurred—an incidental matter of 
printing only, not a fundamental one of engraving—the music is beautifully and spa- 
ciously reproduced. As for the outward appearance of the series, it is delightful, sur- 
passing any Continental one in taste, and the stout paper covers will make it much more 
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durable than at any rate one, the most comprehensive, of the foreign publications Ihe 
titles above will give an idea of the range of this library, which includes a number of 
modern composers not shown here ge. Béla Barték, Ernest Bloch, Benjamin Britten 
Alan Bush, Frederick Delius, Gerald Finzi, Balfour Gardiner, Fugene Goossens, Sergei 
Prokofiev, and so on) as well as standard classics, which have passed their first hundred 
One hopes that it will continue to multiply, for it represents the sort of conquest which 
though it does not justify war, may least be rewarded as one of its better fortunes 
kt. B 
Mozart, Divertimenti \ 1 & 2, in B flat major, for two Clarinets and Bassoon K. App 
229 Einstein Ed. 499b kx d by Frederick |]. Thurston Scores and Parts 
Boosey & Hawkes, Londot 3s. Od ach 
Here are tw ttle works out of f written by Mozart, probably in 1789, for two 
clarinets (or possi b vy two basset hort ind bassoon Lhev were issued about 1814 with 
the addition of parts for two horns by an unknown and insufhicently skilled arranger 
and subsequently in a variety of transcriptions, but are now published for the first tums 
in their onginal form The music is a very small scale, but mature and exquisite, 
showing to perfection Mozart's feeling tor the quahty of wind instruments and his mastery 
in the handling of sonatina form, wi © a tertile mind lke his set problems of com 
pression perhaps more difficult than t of expansion inherent in the composition ol 
larger works 
Each Divertimento contains five 1 ments, including two minuets (in the second 
and fourth place), with a slow piece in the middle and a portmanteau rondo at the end 
The lovely slow movements have be mpared to the vocal Vetturn with wind accon i 
paniment composed in 1783—-one of the reasons for kinstein’s placing these Divertiments 
im the same veatr Five of these t ks are listed in Koéchel, but the fifth is probably 
not authents« Lhere was als« 1 mxtl bviously later, since it is merely an irrangecinent 
of arias from * Fiwaro’ and * Don G ul slmost certainly not from Movart's hand 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Thurst hose editing is exemplary, will bring out Nos. ¢ 
and 4 later to complete the set, so far as it is genuine ER 
Prokofiev, Sergei Peter and the W Muswal Tale for Children, Op 67 Boosey & 
Hawkes, London Mimature Score, 6s Arrangement for Piano Solo by Thomas 
Dunhill 8 
In obedience to an ofheial decree accor g to which music must be immediately 
intelligible to the most casual of listeners, Prokofiev has lately simplified his once sophis 
ticated art to the point of childishnes Well, for the sort of picture-book music called 
for by the innocuous story of * Peter and the Wolf’ childishness is not only indicated 
it becomes a positive quality All the same, the music might have been better. Now and 
again, it is true, Prokofiev's gift of comme an unforecttable phrase asserts itsell Lhe 
themes of the plaintive duck (oboe) and the nagging grandfather (bassoon) are very good 
but those of the wolf (three horns) and the cat (clarinet) are only passable——the latte: 
seems too jovial while Peter's (string and the bird’s (flute) are very poor As a com 
position the thing does not hang together, but the musical incidents are apt to the tak 
that disintegrates them It is delivered by a speaker who again and again holds up the 
limping progress of the score \ di feature of the text are the references to the 
orchestral instruments used, the tone and character of which cannot fail to impress itsel! 
on the minds of children who listen to the gramophone records of a work they are not 
likely to hear at a concert The miniature score, which forms part of the series reviewed 
above, is most beautifully produced and the excellent piano arrangement, which achieves 
an astonishing amount of eflect without great technical difficulties. is decorated with 
some pretty vignettes ERB 
Reviews of the following books, as well as of several musical publications, are 
unavoidably held over 
Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique Heritage. By Jacques Barzun, pp. 420. (Martin 
Secker & Warburg, London, 1942 15s 
Henry Lawes: Musician and Friend of Poe By Willa McClung Evans pp. 250 


Modern Language Association of America, New York ; Oxford University Press, 194! 


16s. 6d 

Philharmone. By Thomas Russell. lHlustrations by Alan Gregory. With an Intro 
duction by J. B. Priestley. pp. 180 Hutchinson, London, 1942 7s. Od 

The Life of Anton Dvoidk. By Paul Stefan Translated by Y. W. Vance pp. 336 


Greystone Press, New York, 1941 $ 
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Telephome: Kensington 3645. 
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Admission to the Distribution will be by ticket 
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© b 
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Additions— CLASSICAL Wome —Spring, 1942 
No. 24d | s. ¢. 
210 Beethoven, Violin Concerto, D major, ats : 340 Pioneers, Pak Quartet, G major, ap 
S| a i ay a ‘t 

216 a Roman Carnival, Orerture,Op.9 2 6 | 241 eine Quartet, E flat ser, Ky. Vv. 408 1 6 
219 Brahms, my Quartet, C. minor, | 242 Sering Kg: whe coe amor N rade Hee 
Op. i. 2°e 243 Schubert oeneny yA o ee a 

220 © 3=- String + ad ly A minor, Op. 5i,Ne.2 2 6 192 Schumann, Sympheny No. 4, D minor, 
221 = Sering Quartet, B flat major, Op. 4..2-9- | ; . : se 
234 Haydn, Symphony No. 7, © maler 26 ) = ‘s y, 1612" Ouverture Solenneiie 4 @ 
ihe String Quartet, G. major, Op. 17, No. $416 Siegfried x 20 
arin et, G major, Op.54,No.! 1 6 | ia Aide of ith he Valen 26 
cameasehe, Miri rpet No.3,Aminor & @ 250 Weber 2¢6é 
ie ig se a No. 4, A major ; os Out ws oe “gg re 26 
239 Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. 64 .. 32 @ | 252 Oberon, Overture 26 

The analyses may be obtained seperately, price 3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen 
MODERN WORKS 

No. sd. | Ne s. @. 
45 <A, Borodin, Danses Polovtsiennes 5 0 30 John Ireland Sertes Pastoraie ...3 @ 
25 Béla Barthk, Sixth String Quartet |. 3 6 | 44 Zoltan Kodaly, Hary Janos, Suite : 8 

3) Be min Britten, Appa No.f 3 6 40 &. Prokofiefl” "Peter and the Woif, 
4i Ff — oes a5 7,28 © Op. 67 a | 

29 Begene G s, Bearcat | _ or | 36 NM. Ri orsakoff, Capriccie Espas- 
strings, Op. 39 8 06 nol, Op. 34 46 


Obteainable through ta music sellers, or frem the publishers, cash with order. Ask for the complete cotologue 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD., 295 Regent St., LONDON, W. | 


NEW YORK SYDNEY TOR CAPE TOWN 
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BOOKS on MUSIC 


In our MUSIC DEPARTMENT we have a large stock of books on 
Music, both new and secondhand, including a representative selection 
of Miniature Scores. Enquiries about musical literature are invited. 
Catalogues, including sections on Orchestral Scores, Vocal. Scores, First 
Editions, Antiquarian Music, Chamber Music, etc., are issued from time 
to time, and will be sent free on request. 
Catalogue 597 bas recently been issued. 

@, We are always prepared to buy good books and music of every 
description. Have you any to offer? 


W. HEFFER AND SONS LTD. e CAMBRIDGE 
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